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THE HEAVY-DRAUGHT AUTOMOBILE 


Differing vastly from the racing automobile, and yet in the same family, is the traction engine in use in the West. Strength is the chief 
quality looked for in these machines, whereas in the East speed is the main object. The Western tractors are used for farm-work, 
and on the mountain roads, where they drag heavy loads with perfect safety, ease, and a large reduction in expense 
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COMMENT 


A pesPATCH recently published in a New York even- 
ing newspaper caused a great deal of astonishment in 
Washington. It was, in effect, that the revelations 
recently made of the extent of the policy of con- 
cealment as to the Philippine war were calculated to 
cause the departure of Mr. Root from the cabinet. 
The despatch in question even went to the length of 
saying that Mr. Root would not wait to be asked to 
go; that no hint even would be needed by him. The 
tale was purely imaginary; and yet the mention of 
Mr. Root’s disposition indicated to careful observers 
of events that the correspondent knew that Mr. Root 
was looking the consequences of his policy frankly in 
the face, knowing that it had brought trouble upon 
the administration, and realizing that it probably 
meant resignation. Now, as a matter of fact, we have 
the highest possible authority for saying that no 
thought of such a resignation, or of its necessity, or 
of its desirability, has ever entered the head either 
of the President or of Mr. Root. The relations of the 
two are as cordial as ever. The attitude of the Presi- 
dent on the subject of outrages is described in another 
paragraph. He is not, however, seeking to escape re- 
sponsibility, and it is certainly not in accordance 
with his nature to endeavor to make a scapegoat of 
one of his best friends. We also have authority to 
say that the President looks upon Mr. Root as the 
man of all who are connected with the government 
who has rendered it the largest service. Men may 
disagree with him on this, but it at least .indicates 
that nothing which has yet happened will induce him 
to desire Mr. Root’s resignation. 








The President has ordered a thorough investiga- 
tion into the charges of cruelty committed by our 
army in the Philippines. As we said last week, so 
long as war continues in the islands, so long will 
cruelties continue, because, as history shows, wars be- 
tween races that differ so radically as the Filipinos 
and ourselves will be marked by savagery. Be .that 
as it may, however, this country is clearly shocked by 
the evidence in Major Waller’s trial, by the testi- 
mony of some officers and enlisted men before the Sen- 
ate Philippine committee, and by the admissions and 
complaints in Major Gardener’s report. It is now 
seitled, to the satisfaction of the President, that 
Macabebe scouts and American soldiers, under the or- 
ders or in the presence of their officers, have tor- 
tured natives with the “ water-cure.” This torture 
is worthy of the Middle Ages and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. It consists in keeping open the victim’s mouth 
with a stick inserted between the teeth, and in 'pour- 
ing gallons of water into him, until he is filled and 
nearly drowned. He suffers the most exeruciating pain 
by the distension caused by the water; but his suffer- 
ings are increased by further cruelty. Men punch 
him, and even jump on him. All this.is done for the 
purpose of securing guns and information. It is also 
proved that natives are shot without trial, and that 
newspapers are suppressed without due process of law. 
We also know that many of our officials in the Philip- 
pines have become hardened to these acts of cruelty, 
and look upon them not only as necessary, but proper. 
The order attributed to General Smith, that Waller 
should kill “ everything over ten years old,” is an il- 
lustration of a state of mind which is shocking to 
the American people. General Smith himself seems 


to he ready to justify all that Waller did, and he will 
have the opportunity before the court martial which 
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is likely to be ordered. The President refuses to 
countenance this sort of crime, and the country will 
stand behind him. ‘The republic will not consent to 
turn torturer, no matter what may be the necessities 
of the war in the Philippines. 


It is pleasant to find in the St. James's Gazette, of 

London, a journal not too well disposed toward the 
United States, such a statement as the following 
apropos to the revelations of cruelty at the Waller 
trial: 
“Tf,” says the Gazette, “General Smith cannot be 
exonerated, and the charges made by Major Waller 
should be proved against him, we do not doubt that 
American honor will be vindicated in the same manner 
as our own has been, by the award of swift and un- 
compromising justice to the guilty parties. It is 
natural enough for the American Press to declare that 
their nation is ‘ disgraced in the eyes of the world,’ and 
that ‘it seems as if they could not hold up their heads 
again.’ The feeling is creditable to Americans. But 
in England at any rate we know better than to hold 
a high-spirited and honorable people responsible for 
the dishonor of a single criminal. Such conduct as 
is charged against General Smith is reprobated as sin- 
cerely and universally in America as in England; and 
while we hope that the deplorable incident in the 
Philippines will dispose some of our transatlantic 
friends to regard the occasional shortcomings of Eng- 
lishmen, whether in South Africa or elsewhere, with 
more discriminating justice than they have sometimes 
displayed, we can assure them that in this country 
our confidence in American rectitude is in no degree 
shaken by an isolated example of individual depravity 
such as we know from experience is liable to occur at 
times even in the armies of the most civilized and 
humane of nations.” 


Coming from such a source, a captious if not entirely 
hostile one, it is indubitably evident that the humilia- 
tion of the United States in the face of Major Waller’s 
statements is taken at its true worth, and for the 
confidence expressed by the St. James’s Gazette in a 
swift manifestation of our displeasure over, and re- 
pudiation of, inhuman and barbarous practices in the 
prosecution of the Philippine war, we should be duly 
grateful. The London journal might have gone 
further, however, and noted the fact that it is not 
alone an outraged people who are calling for the 
punishment of men who are unworthy of its service, 
but that the military institution itself is clamoring to 
have the stigma resting upon its good name removed. 
Deprecation and resentment and horror at the cruel- 
ties charged are found quite as strong in the army it- 
self as among civilians, and the promptness with which 
the military arm of the public service, upon its own 
initiative, has moved forward to grasp and punish 
the real culprit merely proves that if these unspeak- 
able crimes against civilization have been committed, 
the guilt is individual, and in no sense institutional. 
The military authorities have acted with a prompt- 
ness beyond criticism, and it has been made evident 
to the outsider that this country will not consent to 
become a party to practices which in war as well as in 
peace are nothing less than crime. 


What will the Senate do with the Cuban reci- 
procity bill? This is the question which is being 
asked by beet-sugar men, the Sugar Trust, patriots 
who desire the triumph of the President in his ef- 
fort to aid Cuba, and manufacturers who hope for a 
larger market for their products, as well as by the 
Cubans. The Senate is capable of surprises, but it is 
thought now that the cut of 20 per cent. will be raised 
to 25, and that the amendment abolishing the differ- 
ential will be thrown out. Whatever is done by the 
Senate is likely to be agreed to by, the House, for 
the two Republican conferees of the latter body will 
surely be with the Senate, and the Representatives 
will hesitate before they increase the trouble in the 
party. 





The installation of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as 
President of Columbia was the occasion of much 
that was noteworthy from the stand-points of cere- 
mony, spectacle, and eloquence. No more distinguished 
body of men was ever gathered together, in this com- 
munity at least, than, that which was assembled to do 
honor to the new President, and in the brief two hours 
and a half through which the ceremony lasted there 
were ten speeches from college presidents and others, 
every one of which was of notable quality. The address 
of felicitation, always agreeable to listen to, upon this 
occasion was doubly so, since it was made by masters 
in the art, and whether read from manuscript, or de- 
livered without material aids to the memory, was full 
of the charms of grace, sincerity, and scholarly thought. 
There was not an individual in the vast and apprecia- 
tive audience that was not better for having been 
present at the function, and those who followed the 
speeches with close attention departed wiser than 
when they came, having some knowledge of the prob- 
lems by which the guiding minds of our universities 
are beset, and a most agreeable inkling as well of the 
personal characteristics of the individuals who are 
directing the great institutions of learning in this 
country. Where all the addresses were of such strik- 
ing excellence it would be invidious to specify any one 
of them as being better than the others, but it is 
proper to say that the plea of Dr. Patton for a less 
highly specialized and a broader general culture, and 
Dr. Butler’s inaugural theme of “Scholarship and 
Service,” sounded the most conspicuous notes >f the 
installation. 


President Roosevelt took advantage of Dr. Butler’s 

inaugural address by using it as a text for one of the 
best speeches we remember to have had from him. It 
is a pity that the President’s address was made at the 
banquet which followed the formal ceremony of in- 
stallation, rather than at the function itself, for it 
was worthy of the more serious occasion. Indeed, it 
supplied what was by some considered to be a hiatus 
in the speeches of the afternoon, since there was very 
little said in the formal proceedings as to the needs 
of the undergraduate body. Discussing this point one 
writer says: 
In front of the stage, occupying a considerable por- 
tion of the great hall, was a large body of students— 
young men from Columbia and girls from Barnard. 
Their presence there together was a significant fact— 
yet nobody said a word about that. Nor did anybody 
tell us what the university life and training of to-day 
were doing or were expected to do for these young 
people, different from the education of twenty-five or 
fifty years ago. Will the new education make them 
stronger, abler, purer, better men and women than 
were the men and women of the past? The answer to 
this question is the test of progress in education. 


This is quite true, and the need for just such a word 
as President Roosevelt spoke at the dinner was ap- 
parent to many; and when he said that “ the work our 
colleges can do is to fit their graduates to do service 
to fit the bulk of them, the men who cannot go into 
the higher type of scholarship to do service to the coun- 
try as a whole, and they can fit them for this service 
only by training them in character, and to train them 
in this character means that they have got to train 
them to possess not only the softer and gentler vir- 
tues, but to possess the virtues proper to a race of 
vigorous men, the virtues of courage and honesty; and 
not only that honesty which refrains from wrong-doing, 
but the virtue that wars aggressively for the right, 
and finally the virtue of hard common-sense,” he de- 
served the tremendous outburst of appreciation which 
his words elicited. It is in the upbuilding of character, 
as well as in the cultivation of the mind of the 
student, that our colleges can do their most telling 
work, and problems of administration settled, nothing 
could more thoroughly advance the university cause 
than the devising of some plan of instruction by which 
this consummation could be brought about. There 
is, unfortunately, no little evidence in intercollegiate 
athleticism that members of our faculties cannot get 
to work too soon upon the problem presented, and now 
that the President of the United States has so admi- 
rably and eloquently concreted the idea, it is for them 
so far to advance it as to make it of the widest utility 
to the youth of the land. 


A notable feature of the public speaking of the 
past winter has been the large number of read 
speeches, and these by men who are by no means un- 
familiar with the arts of oratory. At the various pub- 
lic functions in honor of Prince Henry it was not 
wholly surprising that the speeches were almost in- 
variably made from manuscript, because it was emi- 
nently desirable that the possibilities of injudicious 
chance remarks of a disturbing nature should be 
avoided; and of course, since our visitor was, after all, 
merely the representative of another, it was only 
proper that his speeches should pass from paper by 
word of mouth to the ear of the listener. But it was 
a trifle strange to see President Eliot of Harvard and 
Dr. Harper of Chicago University reading their ad- 
dresses to the newly inaugurated President of Colum- 
bia. Dr. Eliot is a public speaker of rare charm and 
of imposing presence, and has for many years stood 
high in the estimation of the public as an eloquent 
man. Dr. Harper, too, in a more vigorous manner, 
has often acquitted himself well in a similar capacity; 
and yet upon this occasion both gentlemen tied them- 
selves wholly to their manuscript, and at no point 
gave evidence of being lured away from it. We fancy 
the reason for this growing habit is due not so much 
to the decay of the art of public speaking, as to a 
growth in the sense of responsibility for one’s public 
utterances upon important occasions. The search-light 
of the press is upon them more persistently than ever 
before, and the dread of misquotation, or of a literal, 
and hence not always grammatical, report of their 
spoken words is ever present in the speakers’ mind. 
Hence, rather than take the slightest risk of stray- 
ing from the line of thought mapped out, or of hav- 
ing words put into their mouths which they could not 
well deny having uttered, many good speakers sacri- 
fice one of the greatest charms of oratory, and bring 
themselves down from the level of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes to the less brilliant but firmer ground of the 
small boy reading his composition. The orator’s gain 
in certainty and assurance is the public’s loss, and it is 
to be hoped that the habit will prove ephemeral, and 
not a permanent fixture in the rostrum. 


The storm of revolution in Belgium has subsided 
with suspicious suddenness. This is by no means a 
sign of renewed confidence in the King and his ad- 
visers; it is, on the contrary, a sign that the revolu- 
tionary forces are uncommonly well organized. The 
3eleian Parliament has definitely refused to amend 
the Constitution in the way desired by the Labor 
party; and the latter, seeing that the universal strike 
did not accomplish its object, has evidently turned its 
energies in another and, in all probability, more dan- 
gerous direction. This new direction will probably 
be a propaganda in the army, which, during the riots, 
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showed its true temper by singing the “ Marseillaise ” 
and the “Carmagnole” while marching through the 
streets of the capital. The “working-man in uni- 
form,” the stay of the dynasty, is also the hope of the 
Socialist. Here, as in Italy, we have a new element 
of danger. We may well speculate as to how long it 
will take the German Social Democrats to follow the 
example so vividly set before them. Meanwhile, we 
have to add Sweden to the number of disaffected lands. 
The wave of disorder and protest, which broke out in 
Barcelona, has reached the Baltic, after sweeping 
across Italy and Belgium. Here, as among the Bel- 
gians, the avowed bone of contention is the suffrage. 
In Belgium every adult male has a vote; so far, the 
Social ideal seems to be realized. In reality this is 
an illusion. For the property-owner has two votes, 
and the well-to-do professional man has three. The 
working-man, therefore, has only one-third of a vote, 
and is agitating for the other two-thirds. In Sweden 
we have a similar restricted suffrage; for, with a pop- 
ulation of five millions, less than three hundred thou- 
sand, or about six per cent., have votes, and of these 
only about a third generally make their appearance 
at the polls. Stockholm, besides being the handsom- 
est capital of northern Europe, is a great industrial 
town, with a vigorous and alert population of fac- 
tory hands—here, as in Barcelona, Milan, and Brus- 
sels, the class of unrest and discontent. It is evident, 
therefore, that the whole of Europe—south, central, 
and north—is menaced by an upheaval of the work- 
ing-classes, the city artisans. As their real grievances 
are great and manifold, we may hope that these dis- 


turbances will bring a sensible amelioration of their 


condition. 


Russia is suffering from symptoms which at first 
might seem similar, but which on closer view are 
seen to come from a wholly different cause. In Rus- 
sia the seat cf disorder is in the middle class, not in 
the working-class, as in western Europe. It is rather 
the revolt of the sons of the bourgeois against the 
court and the nobility than of the worker against 
capital. During his college days the mind of the 
Russian student is in a ferment. He has hardly any 
out-door exercise; no football, no baseball, no cricket, 
no hunting or shooting—nothing to draw off the sur- 
plus energy of adolescence. His excess psychic force 
all goes to his head; and he feels a call to direct and 
oversee the government of his country, to give advice 
to kings, archbishops, and ministers of state. Some- 
times his pastors and masters have the sense to un- 
derstand his growing-pains, and the sympathy to en- 
ter into and palliate them; Minister Witte and Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin belong to this class. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the pastors and masters take the stu- 
dent disturbances as deadly earnest, and, by their 
obstinacy, fear, and vindictiveness, really make them 
deadly earnest, and drive the poor students into hys- 
terics and violence. Of this latter class Pobyedonost- 
seff is the head and front, a terribly tyrannical old 
man, with an iron will and a narrow heart. Of this 
same class were the two ministers recently assassi- 
nated. Minister Plehwe, who takes the place of the 
late Minister Sipiagin, is a modern, like Witte and 
Kuropatkin. He is, like Witte and Vyshnegradsky, 
a railroad man turned statesman; one of the Russian 
“princes of industry,” who, with every year, are com- 
ing more and more to the front, in affairs of state. 
It may seem paradoxical, but none the less is it true, 
that a few more like changes will give supposedly 
backward Russia the most advanced government in 
Europe—a government, indeed, that for practical 
grasp of modern problems and conditions wiil very 
well bear comparison with any government in the 
world. The student outbreaks in Russia are, there- 
fore, quite apart from the industrial upheavals of 
western Europe. 


Some curious and even amazing information comes 
from Havana as to the disappearance of yellow fever 
through the eradication of the mosquito. The aver- 
age number of deaths annually from- yellow fever in 
Havana has, through a long series of years, ranged 
around 300. In the year that followed the beginning 
of the war on mosquitoes there were but five. The 
idea that these “terrors of the night” are the sole 
carriers of the yellow scourge is not new. It was put 
forth definitely by Dr. Finlay twenty years ago. Even 
now it is doubtful if it would have received any at- 
tention from medical men or the health boards if it 
were not for similar results in another field. The 
work of Major Ronald Ross, of the distinguished Dr. 
Koch, and especially of an untiring band of Italian 
bacteriologists, has conclusively demonstrated that the 
mosquito is the infecting agent in malaria, intermit- 
tent fever, and al] its varied forms. A year ago the 
army authorities at Havana threw aside the usual 
(and useless) precautions against yellow fever, and be- 
gan a merciless campaign for the extermination of the 
mosquito there, with a view of testing Dr. Finlay’s 
theory as to yellow fever. The methods were simple 
and direct. Every yellow-fever victim was isolated 
from possible contact by means of netting, the house 
thoroughly fumigated, and the insects, so far as possi- 
ble, killed off. Bogs and stagnant pools were filled 
up. Kerosene was employed freely where filling was 
too expensive. Ponds were stocked with surface-feed- 
ing fish, which ate up the larve as soon as laid. The 
result’ is indicated above. In another year yellow 
fever will be as little known in Cuba, and we hope in 
all the rest of the world, as small-pox is in well-bred 
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places now. Concurrently with the disappearance of 
the chief scourge of the tropics will go the second— 
malaria. The variety of mosquito which carries the 
one disease does not carry the other. But the two 
may breed in the same pool; the only safe way is to 
kill all mosquitoes. it is interesting, considering what 
a murderous pest these little beasts are, that a sys- 
tematic war against them seems to be beginning. 
Right around New York, for example, property on 
Long Island, Staten Island, and New Jersey would 
double in summer value if the mosquito were ex- 
terminated. 


The State of Washington has been authorized by 
the United States Supreme Court to file a petition for 
an injunction against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany and its two railroads. The court’s action is 
doubtless confusing to the lay mind, for it seems to 
be directly opposed to the decision of the same court 
refusing to take jurisdiction of the same kind of action 
brought by the State of Minnesota. The distinction 
between the two cases, however, illustrates the char- 
acter of our State and Federal laws, and the appar- 
ent conflict between them. The law presumes that the 
Great Northern Railway Company is exclusively com- 
posed of citizens of the State of Minnesota, a pre- 
sumption which, of course, rests upon a fiction. 
Therefore, these presumed citizens have their right of 
action in the State courts, and cannot come into the 
Federal tribunal. Washington, however, did not cre- 
ate, but merely licensed, the Great Northern Railway 
Company. The persons owning the railroad were not, 
therefore, presumed to be citizens of the State of 
Washington; consequently they were privileged to sue 
in the Federal courts. The complexity of our system 
is further shown by the fact that when the State 
of Minnesota was turned out of the Federal courts 
it brought suit in its own, whereupon the defendants, 
under the United States statute, have removed the 
case to the Federal courts. The apparently conflicting 
decisions of the Supreme Court are probably correct, 
but the law seems comical. 


There is no great combination of recent creation 
which equals in importance that of the Atlantic steam- 
ship lines. The component companies are not yet 
fully known, and some of those expected have not yet 
arrived, but with the White Star, the Leyland, the 
American, the Atlantic Transport, and the Red Star 
lines, the control of what is known as the Atlantic 
ferry passes into American hands, This means an 
enormous advance in what has come to be called the 
“modern tendency” of industry and commerce. It 
is much too early to judge of the economic value of 
this intense concentration of power and opportunity, 
for we are without suflicient data. This we do know, 
however, that great efficiency and great saving of 
force are gained. This steamship company combi- 
nation was made months ago, but the announcement 
has been withheld on account of the pendency of the 
Ship Subsidy bill. The present announcement may 
therefore be taken as expressing the belief of the com- 
panies that the Subsidy bill is dead for this session. 
What will ultimately be the effect of the combina- 
tion upon its fortunes it is impossible to predict. It 
may stimulate Congress to action, or Congress may 
conclude that since the carrying trade is now in Amer- 
ican hands, subsidies may just as well be paid by 
Europe, while we save our money for canals, pensions, 
rivers and harbors, and other public improvements. 
It is certain, at least, that the combination must 
make for the world’s peace. Wars can hardly break 
out between nations whose most influential citizens 
are business partners. 


The two weeks now closing have been the most in- 
teresting in party politics since the happening of the 
events which disrupted the Democratic party in 1893. 
Since the second election of Mr. Thomas B. Reed to 
the Speakership in 1895, the power of initiating legis- 
lation has been in the control of the Speaker, whose 
cabinet has consisted of the two majority members of 
the Committee on Rules. These three have decided 
on the question of consideration, i. e., selected, in each 
instance, the bill which was to be considered; then, 
with the co-operation of the chairman of the commit- 
tee reporting the measure, formulated and presented 
a rule in which were fixed the time during which the 
bill should be debated, the number and character of 
the amendments that might be offered, and the day 
and hour on which the final vote should be taken. 
This, in a way, was a step towards the methods of 
the British House of Commons; it was the centring 
of power in a committee of the House, but this power 
was not accompanied by proportionate responsibility ; 
the country at least was not aware of the momentous 
fact that this committee was clothed with authority 
which was so absolutely obeyed that its acts were 
the acts of the party, and, therefore, that the ma- 
jority party in the House was to be judged by what 
the committee did or left undone. The Republican 
party has controlled the House under this system for 
nearly seven years, and the system worked until Fri- 


day, April 18, a date which will be memorable in the - 


party’s annals, and may mark the beginning of an- 
other step towards the establishment of what our Eng- 
lish cousins call “responsible government.” Briefly, 
on the day mentioned, thirty-seven Republicans voted 
against sustaining a ruling which, as usual, had been 
determined on in advance. This ruling was to the 


effect that the Morris amendment to the Cuban reci- 
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procity bill was not germane. The amendment pro- 
vided for the abolition of the differential duty on re 
fined sugar. Whether the consequence was_ inten- 
tional or not, it also abolished the duty imposed by 
Treasury order to meet the bounties paid by European 
governments on beet-sugar exported. The ruling had 
been determined upon in support of a very important 
party policy, which was nothing more nor less than 
the decision to prevent by all possible means any re- 
vision of any item in the Dingley tariff law. The 
result taught a lesson which is likely to bear fruit. 
It is that no committee and no individual can deter- 
mine for the House against the will or inclinations of 
the House; that the Speaker and his two associates 
must consult with their followers before they decide 
for them. The present trouble arose from the fact, 
which has been all along thoroughly well understood, 
that enough Republicans were opposed to the Speak- 
er’s project to kill it with the aid of the Democrats. 
The next step suggested is the election, by the House, 
of a Committee on Rules of twelve, seven from the 
majority and five from the minority. It would be 
better, of course, if all twelve should come from the 
majority, which would then be made fully responsi- 
ble for the business of the House. At any rate, the 
development is as interesting as was the adoption of 
the Reed rules, while, as we have said, the political 
consequences of the revolt may be more important 
than any we have known since the destruction of the 
Democratic party by the silver question. 


The political feature of the Republican revolt which 
took place in the House of Representatives on the 
18th of April is seemingly of great importance, It 
was, in essence, a tariff-reform uprising. The move- 
ment for lower duties arose among the voters in the 
Middle Western States, which, on the tariff issue, had 
been carried by Mr. Cleveland in 1892. Added to these 
was the State of Minnesota. The people of these 
States are strongly in favor of maintaining the full 
tariff taxes on agricultural products, especially on 
sugar, and insist on reducing taxes on manufactures 
of iron and steel, plate-glass, and other commodities 
which they use, or, in the language of economics, con- 
sume. The leaders of the House decided against them 
on both propositions, and the President refrained 
from taking any part in any effort, except one for 
the reduction of duties on Cuban products. Finaily, 
after a good deal of bitter feeling had been engender- 
ed between the two wings of the party, they came, or 
seemed to come, together on the inadequate measure 
for the relief of Cuba which is known as the Payne, 
or the Ways and Means, bill. For the sake of party 
harmony they had been driven into a compromise, of 
which neither faction thoroughly approved. Under 
such circumstances evil passions are not killed; they 
are merely scotched. The bill has more than once 
been set forth, in some detail, in this Comment. As 
the bill was about to come to a vote, Mr. Page Mor- 
ris, of Minnesota, offered the amendment which caused 
all the trouble. It provided, in addition to the other 
reductions and provisions of the bill, that the tax on 
refined and grocery sugars should be 1 cent and 825- 
thousandths of a cent a pound. The present duty is 
1.95. The method by which this amendment reached 
a vote has already been explained. The consequence 
of its adoption was enormous. It brought the tariff 
question to the front, and it revived all the bitter- 
ness and anger which seemed to have been put to 
sleep by the compromise. It also united the Demo- 
crats for the first time in years, and has aroused the 
fears of the Republicans as to the result of the coming 
Congressional elections. If the Democratic party had 
a leader, the danger to continued Republican domina- 
tion in Congress would be much greater than it is. 
The developments of the rest of the session will be 
important. They may change the tariff policy of 
the Republican party, or they may create a new Demo- 
cratic party by causing a realignment. Almost any- 
thing that is new and strange is in the cards. 


The performance last week of Richard Strauss’s 
music to Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” in connection 
with Mr. George Riddle’s recitation of the poem, fur- 
nished one of the most engrossing events of this fast- 
dying musical season of 1901-2. We do not recall, 
in a retrospect of an exceptionally full and active 
winter, a musical occasion more completely satisfying, 
from an artistic stand-point, than this production by 
Mr. Riddle and Mr. B. J. Lang of Strauss’s beautiful 
pianoforte commentary on Tennyson’s verses — the 
more satisfying, it may be, because of its modest pre- 
liminary heralding and the engagingly sincere and 
earnest spirit which characterized its realization. In 
undertaking a musical paraphrase of “ Enoch Arden,” 
Strauss set himself a task of the most perilous and 
delicate nature—-a task requiring, obviously, the ut- 
most poetic tact, an unerring sense of dramatic values, 
an unflagging and inveterate exercise of intense im- 
aginative expression, and—most difficult of all—an 
effective solution of the problem of a suitable struct- 
ural form. To say merely that he has fulfilled these 
vital requirements, is far from acknowledging a rec- 
ognition of the largeness of his achievement. Not 
only has he made his accompaniment a vivid and ade- 
quate commentary on a text which is, at its best, one 
must admit, of indifferent poetic value, but he has 
caught the underiying reality, the essential emotional 
substance of the poem, and has bodied it forth in his 
music with exquisite poignancy, with noble poetic 
truth, and with a rare and beautiful clarity of musical 
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form. Writing in a mode of dramatic composition 
which is as untrammelled in its conventions as it is 
rich in opportunities for bombastic and turgid emo- 
tionalism, this master of musical modernity has 
achieved a formal lucidity and a dignity and conti- 
nence of expression scarcely characteristic of the mu- 
sical Zeitgeist. We could wish, though, that Strauss 
would apply the precise expressional methods that he 
has employed in this work to a poetic text worthier 
of his genius. 

“Operatic music played to an army on the eve of 
battle would have no more effect than the shriek of 
a shingle-mill,” writes the editor of a hustling weekly 
in an Illinois town. “ But,” he continues, ‘let the 
band strike up ‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ and then 
see the soldier boys go in for victory.” Why this is 
so is not difficult for the editor to explain. “ Ballads 
and lyries,” he says, “ appeal to the heart and bring 
tears to the eyes,” whereas “opera music appeals to 
the intellect and moves nobody.” That “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me” is a more strenuous tune and fitter 
for army use than Siegfried’s song of the sword is not 
to be gainsaid. The ear-piercing fife calls the soldier 
to shot, shell, and glory; “ The Magic Flute,” with all 
its magic, would move him not at all. The shouts of 
the Valkyrie maidens may touch a warlike chord in 
the breasts of our more strenuous daughters, but they 
have thus far failed to inspire a troop of Amazon 
Rough Riders. A performance of “ Die Walkiire,” of 
even the entire “ Ring,” likely, would not hurry an 
army into action (though it might have that effect) ; 
for grand-opera music “appeals to the intellect and 
moves nobody,” whereas war and ballads “ appeal to 
the heart and bring tears to the eyes.” We are told 
that Greek music-writers fired armies with courage by 
composing, in the Phrygian mode, equivalents for “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” and secured the delity of the 
girl by the use of the Doric mode. No doubt by skil- 
fully combining these modes they killed two birds with 
one stone—a feat that the composer of the American 
classic hymn before action often, we fear, came short of. 


To say that a man has no sense of humor is to say 
the thing he resents most and the thing he finds hard- 
est to disprove. This lack-of-humor charge strikes 
him at,once from fellowship in all that the world holds 
most human, and puts him akin to the unlaughing 
beasts of the fleld—dull, plodding, material. It is a 
subtle weapon, often used when one has no case one’s 
self and finds refuge in abuse of one’s adversary. For 
a Jong time man employed this weapon against woman 
with pretty effect, and the American nation itself, 
quick to make a point, has stung all England with 
this same keen prod. The plain facts are that no man, 
and of course no woman, is without a sense of humor— 
the difference is only one of kind rather than of de- 
gree. To the feminine mind there is nothing in that 
form of humor which makes fun of anything connect- 
ed with the individual himself. Artemus Ward’s read- 
iness to sacrifice his wife’s relatives on the altar of pa- 
triotism finds no response in the breast of an English- 
man or of a woman, but if Mr. Ward offers to sacri- 
fice a foreigner’s relatives, the personal application 
is removed, and woman and, Briton applaud. Max 
Beerbohm has been studying the kind of fun which 
the theatre - going public demands, and sums up his 
study in this way: “* The public can achieve no delicate 
process of discernment in humor. Unless a joke hits it 
in the eye, drawing forth a shower of illuminative 
sparks, all is darkness for the public. Unless a joke 
be labelled *Comic. Come! why don’t you laugh? 
the public is quite silent. Violence and obviousness are 
thus the essential factors.” Of course all this applies 
to England only, for we of America still maintain 
that we can see a joke without being hit in the eye. 


A good deal has been said and written recently of 

the decline of radicalism and of the increase of the 
spirit of tolerance. Dogmatism is on the wane, and 
the era of amiability has begun. On the face of it 
the charge appears to be one in entire accord with 
the progress of civilization in other directions; but, 
after all, is there not almost as great a danger in ex- 
treme amiability as in excessive dogmatism? The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says: 
The spirit of tolerance can have a danger - point, 
and tolerance is the spirit of modern times. It has 
somehow come to be a fashion mentally to play with 
the pros and cons, to give one’s opinion in qualified 
form, to look on all sides of every question. To- 
day a chureh-goer, in order to have the modern spirit, 
must attend the congress of religions, and a free-trader 
must see the advantages in protection. Mr. Morley 
says: “A plain categorical proposition is becoming 
less and less credible to average minds. At least a 
slovenly willingness to hold two directly contradictory 
propositions at one and the same time is becoming 
more and more common.” It would be difficult to say 
which has the more dangers—the old dogmatism or 
modern amiability. 


This seems a fair view of the situation. Amiabil- 
ity makes living easier, but after all is it not often 
itself a tolerable quality rather than an admirable 
one? To be amiable where amiability will serve as 
well as severity is beyond question the better course ; 
but to be amiable and good-natured under all cir- 
cumstances is not only to sacrifice one’s intellectual 
independence, but it also involves a distinct moral 
The man who goes through life with the idea 


lapse. 
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of being always good-natured and amiable will doubt- 
less meet with fewer obstacles than the dogmatic rad- 
ical, for if he follows his creed to the letter he 
will never himself become a formidable obstacle to 
the opposition of another. But what impress will 
he make among his fellow-men? Will anything bet- 
ter be said of him than that he was a kindly, easy- 
going fellow who was always willing to accept the 
ideas of others, and never had any of his own? It 
is even a question whether he will have the respect 
and affection of his associates to so great a degree 
as the more aggressive dogmatic man of ideas, and 


it is almost certain that he will have achieved little. 


worldly success. On the other hand, what will he 
have accomplished? Merely a certain calm exterior, 
which, if he have a conscience, must be attained at 
the expense of considerable peace of mind. 


Not the least achievement of Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
the missionary just returned from six months of dread- 
ful captivity among Bulgarian brigands, was the great 
and sudden change of heart she effected among the 
twelve newspaper interviewers who met her on board 
the Deutschland. Not one of them was a heroine-wor- 
shipper. Moreover, they all wanted to make thrilling 
copy of her story, and they were in a rather hostile 
frame of mind because they had just heard she was 
going to reserve her adventures for her book. To this 
cold group came Miss Stone, not yet recovered from 
the voyage, still weak from her sufferings, and nervous 
at the prospect of meeting so many strangers. As the 
men were presented she cast one swift glance about 
the circle, her frank gray eyes meeting every eye with 
a glance of cordial friendship, and then she smiled. 
From that moment the missionary was among devoted 
friends. Her great charm of manner, that indefinable 
attractiveness which we clumsily call personal mag- 
netism, had won every heart. No photographic plate 
could catch that fleeting expression. A Sargent might 
record it with his brush. Miss Stone has a sense of 
humor. When asked whether her Bulgarian captors 
were as picturesque as stage brigands, she responded, 
with profound solemnity, but a merry twinkle in her 
eye, “I must admit that I never saw a stage brigand.” 
One can easily discern one great reason for Miss Stone’s 
success as a missionary. She has the ability to in- 
stantly arouse the sympathy and friendship of stran- 


gers. 


The attempt of the Chicago Political Equality 
League to “ get hold of young women as well as old,” 
will be watched with interest everywhere; for no cor- 
ner of the country is without its suffrage club, or is 
seriously lacking in young women. It is admitted 
that the average young woman would rather take a 
box of caramels to a matinée or a racquet to a tennis- 
court than listen to a debate on political equality; but 
the reason, it is surmised, is that she knows the plea- 
sures of tennis and theatre-going, whereas she is igno- 
rant of the delights of suffrage agitation. Hence the 
proselyting spirits in the Chicago Political Equality 
League assumed that if the regular club programme 
were garnished with songs of the sort young women 
fancy, they might be induced to atcend the league’s 
debates. the insidious charms of which would grad- 
ually become necessary to their complete happiness. 
The initial experiment was not altogether happy. The 
regular members were “ bored.” as one of them com- 
plained, by a great number of love-songs of an ultra- 
sentimental nature. For example, a thoughtful and 
helpful paper on the political status of the women 
of France was followed by a tender ballad full of 
“starry eyes,’ “enchanting brow,” and “ tresses 
sweet ”; and it is not surprising that the regular mem- 
bers—not to say the old members—sniffed audibly. 
The secretary, however, is not discouraged. She does 
not believe that any considerable number of the league 
members are opposed to a fair sprinkling of love- 
songs in a programme, and the next music feast 
will be carefully edited. The trouble is, love - songs 
are the songs young women fancy, and nearly all love- 
songs drip with sentiment. There is a field for the 
song-writer who will emphasize the note of mentality 
in woman, instead of harping continually upon her 
charms of person, who will make ballads to club-wo- 
men’s intellects, rather than to their eyebrows. 


To go hand in hand with the very evident revival of 
Dickens which the world of literature is now expe- 
riencing, why cannot enterprising theatrical managers 
give the public a succession of plays adapted from the 
works of this great novelist, as almost every volume 
contains a perfect mine of material suitable for dra- 
matie purposes. From the time the Dickens stories 
were first published, down to twenty years or so ago, 
plays based on the various novels of this writer were 
quite popular, and notable successes were made by a 
number of American players in réles created by this 
novelist, among them Joseph Jefferson, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Madame Janauschek, W. J. Florence, Lotta, Les- 
ter Wallack, Dion Boucicault, and Fanny Davenport. 
All but three of these are now dead, and but one, Jef- 
ferson, is before the public to-day. Of recent years 
two plays that met with more or less prosperity were 
“The Only Way,” dramatized from A Tale of Two 
Cities, and “ Tom Pinch,” made from Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. To the younger generation of play-goers Dick- 
ens on the stage is practically unknown; yet how our 
parents did enjoy such pieces as “Little Em’ly” 
(David Copperfield) and “ Oliver Twist,” in spite of 


its grewsomeness. Both of these met with great favor 
in those days, and when it comes to writing the stage 
history of the present decade one begins to wonder 
which one of the Dickens stories will have proved the 
most popular on the boards. In the natural order of 
things, the first novels to be taken hold of should be 
those which have never been acted, or to which scant 
justice was done in the old days. Almost unconscious- 
ly one thinks first of that unfinished novel, The Wys- 
tery of Edwin Drood, which has never been put on the 
stage, although a dramatic version was once made. 
The principal character, John Jasper, is an intensely 
powerful one, and while not a pleasant role, it offers 
an excellent opportunity to some star in which to make 
a hit. To the dramatist of the present day, who is 
so much better schooled in his craft than were those 
of Dickens’s time (for the earlier dramatizations of 
his novels were rather poor specimens of construction), 
a great chance is offered to make strong, moving plays, 
especially as plot, situation, and dialogue are right 
at hand. Who, then, is to be the enterprising manager 
who will stand sponsor for a Dickens revival; which 
are the novels to be first produced in the shape of well- 
written plays; and who are they who will take the 
places of the above-named stars as worthy exponents 
of Dickens characters? 


British imperial federation ought to have a good year. 
Richard Seddon, Prime Minister of New Zealand, that 
democratic, go-ahead young country, has, in his usual, 
genial, first-up-in-the-morning style, already informed 
Mr. Chamberlain that he will bring up a number of 
important matters for discussion at the forth-coming 
conference of ministers. He will propose the estab- 
lishment of an imperial army reserve, the nucleus of 
which would be the colonial men now serving in South 
Africa. He wants a preferential tariff arrangement 
made between the mother-country and the colonies. 
But some oceans of talk will probably have to be talked 
before he gets his wish there. He means to insist 
on the strengthening of the Australian naval squadron. 
That is easier, especially as the British colonies are 
just as ready to contribute men and money to the navy 
as they were to send soldiers to South Africa. He 
will ask for the establishment of triennial confer- 
ences between colonial Premiers and British statesmen 
to discuss imperial affairs. Mr. Seddon is not. re- 
ported to have expressed a desire to see the colonies 
represented in the House of Commons. But that is 
a subject that has been much discussed, and probably 
etiquette demands that such a proposition should come 
from the British cabinet. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain 
has already expressed himself as favorable to the idea. 


The Marconi-Slaby controversy as to who is the in- 
ventor of wireless telegraphy receives a sharp turn at 
the hands of Professor Sylvanus Thompson. The dis- 
tinguished English President of the Physical Society 
of London explains very pointedly that while both 
Marconi and Professor Slaby are entitled to high credit 
for their investigations, neither is an originator, but 
simply an improver. Professor Thompson gives en- 
tire credit for the invention to Professor Oliver Lodge, 
of Liverpool. The latter’s priority was pointed out in 
these columns some months ago. Professor Lodge 
took up the discovery of Professor Branly of Paris, of 
the extreme sensitiveness of small steel filings to the 
Hertz waves, and employed this in the construction 
of what he termed the coherer. The tapper, which 
makes and breaks the circuit, so that words may be 
spelled out by ordinary Morse dots and dashes, is also 
Professor Lodge’s invention. This is the tapper and 
coherer which Marconi and, we suppose, Slaby and 
Arco also, employ. It is the only successful means 
of intercepting and registering wireless messages 
known to date, although hundreds of others have been 
invented and patented. All this is not very new. What 
is new is Professor Thompson’s statement that Lodge 
holds master patents for his inventions in the United 
States, and that therefore transoceanic signalling is 
impossible to these shores without the Liverpool pro- 
fessor’s consent. Perhaps this explains why Marconi 
puts up his American station in Canada, and not in 
this country. At any rate, the situation grows inter- 
esting. The Lodge coherer and tapper are fundamental 
devices, and if his patents in this country are found 
to hold, they invalidate any other patents in other 
countries because of their early date. On the other 
hand, the Lodge patents seem to have been taken out 
only in the United States, so that they are free to 
the rest of the world. The upshot will probably be 
that none of the patents will be found to have any uni- 
versal application, and that Hertz-wave telegraphy 
(and, we hope, telephony as well) will be as unen- 
cumbered as the air it traverses. Certainly this is 
clear, that no company, Marconi or any other, seems 
to have any exclusive patents whatever, and this is the 
fact we wish to keep in the minds of any of our read- 
ers who feel inclined to take a flier in wireless-telegra- 
phy flotations. 


Meanwhile it seems a pertinent time to point out the 
wretched condition of the telegraphic service in this 
country, as compared with that of other civilized lands. 
All of Great Britain, including Ireland, has an area 
less than California or Montana; its population is but 
half that of the United States, yet 90,000,000 messages 
are transmitted annually throughout the kingdom, 
while in all this vast country, with our feverish haste 
in business, there are but 75,000,000 messages. A 
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twelve-word message anywhere in Britain, be it from 
Land’s End to Aberdeen, costs twelve cents. Here, 


for similar distances, the charge is fifty cents to a 
dollar. In New York city the time required to send a 


message, as repeatedly tested by the writer, is around 
three hours. In London it is less than one hour, and 
the charge but half. And the British telegraph office 
is not run at a loss. There is simply no reason in the 
world why a ten-word message in New York should 
not be sent for ten cents, and delivered under the hour. 
It can be done in Paris and in Berlin, as well as in 
London and all over Europe. There is no reason why 
a message to the Pacific coast should cost more than 
twenty cents; it would pay at ten cents. The volume 
of telegraphic business in this country ought to be 
twenty times what it is, and nothing prevents this save 
the fact that this natural monopoly is in the hands of 
private exploiters, for private profit, and not for pub- 
lic convenience. Even as it is, it seems nothing but 
sheer obtuseness on the part of the telegraph com- 
panies’ managers that rates should be so high and the 
service so bad. If the average cost of telegrams in 
this country were cut to one-quarter what they now 
are, we venture to predict that the annual earnings of 
the companies would be increased fourfold. That was 
what took place with cheap postage. With wireless 
telegraphy fairly in sight it may not be long before 
we shall send messages anywhere in the country for a 
little more than the bare cost of reception and de- 
livery,—say, a dozen words for a nickel. San Fran- 
cisco and Tacoma will not then seem so far away. In 
the land of Morse and Edison it is a national shame 
that it should cost more than twice a nickel now. In 
this regard we, the Strenuous People, are as far be- 
hind Europe as a London omnibus is behind a Broad- 
way trolley-car. 





The question of the wearing of jewels is up again. 
Fashion in dress, century by century, has changed, 
but the jewels are the same to-day as they were when 
Penelope spun and waited for Ulysses—and the little 
red, white, blue, and green stones were precisely the 
same thousands of years before the siege of Troy. No 
fashion has ever changed them. No fashion ever 
will. Solomon in all his glory could not make one, 
nor can the president of the Billion-dollar Steel Trust. 
They have represented wealth, culture, pleasure, since 
the human being began, and to this hour nothing has 
been thought of, found, or made that could surpass 
them. Of course the philosopher has told us that 
health is better than the mines (or jewels) of Gol- 
conda. So it is! The reverend doctor has intimated 
that a clear conscience is better than the jewels of the 
Sultan. So it is! And Cornelia has lived for a couple 
of thousand years because she put her sons above 
jewels. So they were! Yet the precious stone still 
stands as the ideal of beauty, adornment, joy, and 
wealth. Far be it from us, therefore, to disparage 
jewels. 


There is, however, this modest point to be made, 
and it may be well to remind ourselves that it is no 
more recent in its existence than the jewels them- 
selves; for somewhere in the unformed ether it ex- 
isted as a fact when the jewels first began to form 
themselves in the bowels of the earth. No one can 
wear jewels and be adorned with them unless she wears 
them in good taste. As the little white stone has no 
beauty until it is cut by the master -hand, so the 
stones themselves do not adorn unless they are used 
with taste and refinement. You may go to-day to the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York and see this 
point rather more emphasized now than _ heretofore. 
There you will note Mrs. Newcomb covered literally 
as far down as her waist with precious stones, piled 
one upon another, until she looks for all the world 
like a porcelain bust in a jeweller’s window, or a 
cut of somebody’s advertisement in the back of the 
London Queen. We remember an insane desire once, 
when sitting at dinner beside a distinguished woman, 
to count the pearls that ran in careless strings about 
the top of her décolleté gown, and -to make a mental 
inventory of the other jewels in the sunbursts, the 
butterflies, the insects, and other peculiar beasts that 
crawled with diamond legs, ruby eyes, and emerald 
bodies all over the front of her ladyship. It would 
have been so satisfactory to have said afterward that 
we sat by 3296 different precious stones and one pre- 
cious woman, and it was quite natural to be more in- 
terested in all these stones collectively than in one 
woman! It suggested, too, that old remark somebody 
once made that she was wearing her husband’s brains 
on her corsage. There was no beauty there. The jewels 
were beautiful, as always, but they neither added to 
the wearer’s beauty nor to her attractiveness. No one 
of refinement would have been led to ask her hand in 
marriage, if she had had a hand so to give, because this 
display suggested so many disagreeable, unbalanced, 
unlovable qualities. Then, too, the jewels seemed to 
worry one another. -The beetle crowded the butter- 
fly, and the pearls got into the soup, and it was all 
rather sordid and sad, because there was no emotion 
created in the observer’s soul except the idiotic desire 
to count the stones. 


Wall Street has seen the resumption of active stock 
speculation on the part of the public. After an apathy 
of many months, which optimists cheerfully accepted 
as an evidence of expensively acquired wisdom on the 
part of the “lambs,” there was a revival of the stock- 
buying fever. It was not logical to expect that pros- 
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perity in every line of business, such as has blessed 
the country since the panic of last May, would not 
lead to active trading in securities. All that was need- 
ed, so long as general conditions continued as they 
have been, was some event which should stir the blood 
and fire the imagination of the millions of potential 
stock-gamblers which the census tells us are inhab- 
itants of the richest country in the world. It was 
not so much a “deal” that should make one or an- 
other stock more valuable, intrinsically, but a strik- 
ingly picturesque incident, in the stock-market rather 
than in a banking office. This was found in the Louis- 
ville and Nashville episode. The public read of 


. stock-market affairs, not in the neglected financial sec- 


tions, but in the front pages of the daily papers, with 
attention-compelling ‘“ scare-heads” and “spreads.” 
The manipulative devices of pool-managers and large 
operators no longer failed to elicit adequate responses 
from the public, and buying orders came from men 
who a few weeks ago were telling everybody who 
would listen that they had forsworn stock speculation. 
The syndicates and speculative cliques took advan- 
tage of the demand to shift the load of securities, and 
the upward movement was checked, probably tempo- 
rarily, by the realizations, as well as by the unfavor- 
able crop advices from the West. The market had 
the usual “ healthy reaction.” But there appears to 
be no reason why the speculative tide should not con- 
tinue to rise, unless the meteorological conditions in 
the agricultural sections grow worse instead of better. 


A Terrible Exposure 


It is hard to see how we are to get on in any ef- 
fort to hold our heads up in good company if the 
New York correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette is 
to continue writing home such things as he has said 
of us in a late letter. This difficult correspondent 
has gone farther in barring us from the society of 
our betters than even that grande dame of ours who 
has pronounced that no man can be a gentleman with- 
out university training. He owns that America is 
a good place for people who have to make a living, 
but he does not see why travelled people of inde- 
pendent means should stay more than a week here 
at the, most. We look upon gentlemen, he says, as 
“embroidered, dancing, aimless fops,” who have no 
necessary place in a land where every one is expected 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 

A good many of us, indeed, get around the divine 
command, and compromise with the Creator by eat- 
ing our bread in the sweat of others’ brows; but gen- 
erally the correspondent says what is true of us on 
this point. For the most part, and with a few club- 
men excepted, we are hard at work, earning money, 
or getting it away from those who have earned it, 
but still laboring diligently for it. In fact, unless 
the correspondent himself is a travelled person of in- 
dependent means, sojourning with us for a week only, 
he is hard at work too, and is no better than the 
rest of us. Unless he is more handsomely paid than 
most British journalists, the great creature must 
be studying our manners from the top of a Fifth 
Avenue stage, or the uppermost seats of the Opera 
House, or at some of the many fifty-cent tables d’héte, 
wine included, which we have so good here. He might 
be doing very much worse, and we should be the last 
to think scorn of him for the possible poverty which 
keeps him among us against every finer instinct of 
his nature. We should probably like him much bet- 
ter so than if he were a traveller of independent means, 
but we should not expect to find him so wise. for there 
is nothing like a week’s stay in a strange country to 
equip the observer with a perfect knowledge of it. 

Whatever he is, this correspondent exposes us 
to the polite gaze of Europe in much of our de- 
formity, social and political. We did have a little 
hope of slipping through the coronation ceremonies 
by means of a special envoy, without national shame, 
but now that the English public knows all about us 
there is no help for us. What is the use of our 
putting on any airs—or lugs, as they are modernly 
called—if every dowager who looks at our envoy can 
see through our wretched pretence at gentility? But 
if this correspondent is to be trusted, we are not go- 
ing to send a special envoy to the coronation, because 
the minds of our voters are much against it, and 
President Roosevelt needs them for his re - election. 
American “ politics is closed,” the merciless minion 
of the Pall Mall Gazette declares, “to a man who 
will not seek votes in the Irish slums,” and as the 
Trish slum easily prevails throughout the agricul- 
tural districts, where most of the voters live, the case 
of President Roosevelt is quite imaginable. 

Ex. pede Herculem. There was some years ago a 
man born to great wealth and pre-eminent station 
in this bad town who decided to enter politics and 
to purify them from a seat in Congress. To an end 
so good he was willing to sacrifice anything, even 
himself, and the generally credited story went that he 
began his martyry by going down into the slums, and 
standing at the bars, which are those of public opinion 
in their precincts, but not the habitual resort of gen- 
tlemen. It was his notion that he was mingling with 
the people there, and that if he mingled freely enough 
with the people, and set them up often enough, they 
would certainly vote for him. But they did not. The 
ingratitude of republics is notorious, and that of pub- 
licans is hardly less black. The heelers knifed the 
reformer, and his corrupt rival sat in the seat of the 
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purifier, who shook the dust of the unworthy city from 
his chariot wheels, and went abroad to live. 

Perhaps this story, though so much credited, is not 
at all true; but whether true or false, the effect. of 
it remains. It is well known how, from the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet down, acting upon the example 
of that baffled reformer, our politicians have sought 
their suecess in the Trish slums. The behavior of 
our leading public men in these haunts is such that 
the Pall Mall Gazette has hesitated to deseribe it. 
Senator Hoar is a terrible example of what men may 
come to in the indulgence of a reckless ambition. 
We will not touch upon the misconduct of Mr. 
Seth Low in compassing his election to the May 
oralty of this city by his unabashed conviviality in the 
slums. The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
has spared us such details, much as their absence im- 
pairs his argument, and why should we insist on them? 


“The Best Fifty American Poems” 


After a time of suffering, more or less keen in the 
witness according as the idiotic futility pained him or 
not, the people who had been choosing lists of the best 
hundred books were fairly silenced, they with their 
lists, in the rag-bags and ash-barrels of oblivion, when 
the other day a Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles burst 
upon Boston with a list of the best fifty American 
poems, or the fifty best; we shall never be sure which 
is right. He was quite without provocation, so far 
as we can make out, but not without forecast, for he 
offered his list with the full knowledge, he said, that 
he would have few to agree with him; he might have 
gone farther and said, none. Otherwise, he seems to 
have the make of a martyr in him, and what he wants 
in meekness and mildness, he supplies in firmness and, 
we hope, combustibility; as to wisdom, that was not 
always a requisite in martyrdom, and his taste is in 
the last degree ordinary. In fact, there is hardly one 
of the American poets ignored in his selection who 
could not have made a better list, even if confined 
wholly to his own works. 

What we have chiefly to complain of in Mr. Knowles, 
however, is not that he has made a bad choice, but 
that he has made any. In doing this he has done not 
only an idle and fatuous thing in a world already over- 
full of folly, but has flown in the face of judgment, and 
has darkened counsel in an insufferable fashion. There 
is no such thing as the best fifty, or fifty best, Amer- 
ican poems, and there can be no such thing as the 
best fifty, or fifty best, poems in the world. This is 
so, not because critics must always differ among 
themselves, but because they must differ within them- 
selves, each critic, as to the value of any given poem. 
The prosperity of a jest lies not more in the ear of 
the hearer than the life of a poem in the mind of the 
reader. This is not saying that there is nothing abso- 
lute in beauty. There is, and beauty is as much a 
matter of proof as truth is. But there is something 
yet more intimate than beauty in a poem, and it is 
this which charms, and which makes it of not only 
immediate but lasting delight. To say what this more 
intimate thing is would be to say what poetry is, and 
that is what no one has ever been able to do. To at- 
tempt it would be to venture on a fatuity of the na- 
ture, if not the measure, of Mr. Knowles’s. This 
more intimate thing, however, is something that may 
coexist with imperfect beauty; it will endure in spite 
of what the artist acutely feels to be defective form. 
It is not something that pleases for the time, but 
for all time, and still the cup which holds this ex- 
quisite essence may be wanting in the absolute grace 
which we imagine by the name of beauty. 

This Mr. Knowles, or any Mr. Knowles, has no busi- 
ness to launch upon the world, which is otherwise mis- 
erable enough, a contention in favor of fifty pieces 
of verse which he has chosen out of all our immortal 
rhyme, unless he is prepared to support it with rea- 
sons not predicable of him. He ought, in the first 
place, to tell us what peetry is, and convince us that 
he knows. He ought then to be able to proye why 
the pieces he has chosen are poems, and then he ought 
to show how they are better than all the other pieces 
of American verse which he has not chosen. If he 
cannot, he must own that he has done a wrong to the 
race, of which the guilt may be purged by fire, but 
he should realize that he is not acquiring merit by his 
martyrdom, and, in fact, it is not a true martyrdom. 

For those who are tempted to sin in his kind 
against their hapless brothers we have to offer a sug- 
gestion or two that we hope may be deterrent. The 
only authority in the selection of the best poems, 
fifty or fifty thousand, is Time, who has been a long 
while at it, and has had a vast deal of experience. 
If they will study the method of this admirable eritic 
they will perhaps notice that Time is very slow in 
making a selection. He keeps whole bodies of litera- 
ture, of poetry, for generations, for centuries, lest 
one good thing shall be lost. He knows, what Mr. 
Knowles seems not to know, that not only are some 
of the most beautiful poems very imperfect, but that 
there is not one poem in the whole history of letters 
which is “ untinctured by the least suspicion of medi- 
ocrity,” not one. In by far the greater number of 
cases, their imperfection seems to be the condition of 
their beauty. The great poets—Shakspere, Dante, 
foethe, Tennyson—abound in mediocrity, and at their 
very finest and best only, for a few lines, or a few 
moments of inspiration, are they “ untinctured by the 
least suspicion ” of it. 
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Francis Richard Stockton 


ORE than once before in this place it has 
been our pleasure to praise the fresh 
invention, the quaint humor, the delicate 
art, of wellnigh the rarest talent sprung 
of our soil and nurtured by our air. He 
was as strictiy ours as it was pos- 

sible for any one to be, and Frank Stockton was 
as negatively as he was positively of the American 
ambient. 

One cannot imagine him of other conditions, any 
more than one can imagine Mr. William Gilbert, 
for instance, of other than English conditions. He 
could no more have been of a different origin and en- 
vironment than Mark 
Twain himself, and he 


friends, compassing the world in the mutual comfort 
of the English speech, who never looked upon the 
author’s face. 

Those who ever did must always associate his per- 
sonal presence with the literary presence so charming 
to them. The slight, delicate figure, with the suggestion 
of a limp, the figure of, a life-long invalid,or what would 
be more fittingly called in the olden phrase, a valetu- 
dinarian, was as much a part of the remembered pres- 
ence as the fine head, the gentle face as shrewd as it 
was gentle, the whimsical look of the sensitive 
mouth and the smiling, friendly eyes, with the glim- 
mer of humor in their recesses. A branching gray 


not so nervous, not so strung-up in their lives and 
characters as the children of the Puritans whom we 
know in the pages of Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett. 
Their story tends less to tragedy, less to pathos, and 
more to the good-endings dear to the average. We find 
them true in the midst of the most delicious impossi 
bilities of shipwreck, landslide, burglary, negative 
gravity, and what-not, and they are always Americans 
of the sort that abound on the lines of emigration 
westward from the Atlantic to the Pacific, between the 
New England populations on the north and the Vir 
ginia populations on the south. In his books they 
are less distinguished by dialect than the persons of 
Northern or Southern 
fiction, and they are 
for the most part 





was as distinct an em- 
bodiment of the Ameri- 
can spirit in one sort 
as Mark Twain was in 
another. Still more, 
he was an expression, 
in literature, of that 
high motive, that fine 
ideal, which peculiarly 
inspired the work of 
Americans born = and 
matured before the vul- 
garity of the present 
recrudescence made it 
a shame to be an au- 
thor. He belonged to 
that great period be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, 
which is as yet the 
greatest in our literary 
history, whatever the 
greatness of any future 
time may be. He was 
of the order of those 
who wished to do the 
good thing and _ the 
beautiful thing, who 
watched their words 
that they should say 
things not only clearly 
and simply, but ex- 
quisitely, and who re- 
joiced in the grace of 
outward form respon- 
sive to the inner 
beauty. Among these 
he was of the first, and 
though he was _ not 
what would be called 
a stylist, he wrote a 
style of such a personal 
quality that a _para- 
graph of it would de- 
clare it his and deny it 
to be any other’s. 

The facts of his life 
are almost amusingly 
bare and few. He 
came of excellent Mid- 
dle State stock, and 
first saw the light in 
1834, the son of a 
Philadelphia = Presby- 
terian minister, who 
imagined, in due time, 
making the boy a 
wood - engraver. He 
became a _ wood - en- 
graver and a_ very 
good one, but turned 
from his art to au- 
thorship before the art 
suffered the sudden 
extinction which befell 
it through the perfec- 
tion of the half - tone 
processes. He began 
to write the stories 
which no one else could 
write in the later eigh- 
teen - sixties, and he 
continued to write 
them, quantitatively 
different, but qualita- 
tively identical, until 
his sudden death in 
Washington a few days 
ago. He lived in New 
Jersey, and later he 
lived in West Virginia 
during the working 
part of each year, but 
he loved to come for 
the leisure of winter 
to New York, where he 








transposed from_ their 
native environment 
into circumstances of 
the author's invention. 
There is singular com- 
fort in that; they 
make you feel at home 
in whatever region of 
the air or depth of the 
sea you happen to meet 
them. 

If Stockton’s humor 
were to be analyzed it 
would not be humor. 
What one can say of it 
with absolute security 
is, not that it is like 
no other humor, but 
that it is finally his in 
such degree that the ef- 
fort of recalling like 
humor is yours when 
you have ceased to 
read, and that it does 
not itself currently sug- 
gest the humor of any 
other American. Of 
course it is of a dry se- 
riousness which forms 
the best medium of pre- 
posterous suggestion, 
and it is in a manner 
ironical. All humor is 
ironical, but in Stock- 
ton’s irony there is no 
touch of cruelty. Of 
course there is not; 
and to praise him for 
not wounding would 
be as silly as to praise 
him for always leaving 
you cheered and pleased 
with yourself and your 
fellow - beings. That 
was his nature, be- 
cause God made him 
so, and it is the nature 
of his work because in 
his turn he made kis 
work so. But it is to be 
noted that in detaching 
his real characters from 
reality he relieved him- 
self of the necessity of 
keeping them true to 
the ordinary experience 
of life and its sarcastic 
implications. They had 
the truth which belongs 
to opera, and the most 
poignant delightfulness 
of his art lay in his 
power of investing his 
comic fairyland with 
the familiar scenery 
and the wonted person- 
ality of our every-day 
ambient. What chiefly 
makes you laugh is the 
touch by which a char- 
acter in the mid-air 
of impossibility does 
just what that charac- 
ter would do in New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania, 
and feels and thinks 
as such a_ character 
would with its feet on 
its own ground. 

It would be useless 
for any but a_ very 
young critic to inquire 
here what this dear and 
delightful author’s 








was apt quietly to meet 
always the circle of 
friends to whom _ he 
was deeply endeared. : 
That seems to be the 
whole story, but an au- 
thor’s story goes into every story he writes, and Stock- 
ton was still unconsciously telling his in the novels and 
novelettes which flowed from his tongue in constant 
Succession. It is the wonder of his scrupulous 
method, that he spoke his work, instead of writing it, 
and that it came from his lips with that perfection of 
form which his singularly careful preparation gave it. 
All his friends knew that when he had fully thought 
out his scheme and characters, he lay down on his sofa, 
and dictated what he had so wonderfully in mind to 
the devoted wife, the thought of whose bereavement 
is keenest pang of such as personally sorrow for his 
loss. It was a companionship rare in the history of 
literature, which has so many beautiful and affecting 
instances of sympathetic union, and it is no trespass 
to hint of its loveliness to that vaster circle of 


Frank R. Stockton 


mustache of the sort that is becoming old-fashioned 
in these clean-shaving days, at once dated and distin- 
guished a visage which no one could see without wish- 
ing to see it again. It was such an aspect as must 
haunt the author’s page always after, and lend to his 
lovable work the charm of his most lovable person- 
ality. He was essentially the things he said, and his 
perfect sincerity formed that spring of sweet reality 
which animated all he wrote, however fantastic, with 
the assurance of having somehow happened. 

Those who like the subtle differentiation of flavors, 
will have their peculiar pleasure in recognizing the va- 
riance of the Middle State types abounding in Stock- 
ton’s books from the New England types of a more prev- 
alent tradition. Here are Jersey people, Pennsylvania 
people; Americans of a softer accent and a laxer fibre, 


place will be in our lit- 
erature, and in_ fact 
that is not very im- 


portant. Our litera- 
ture would be sensibly 
thinner and _ poorer 


without his fiction, and its spirit if withdrawn would 
leave it somewhat faint and breathless for a time at 
least. But that is not imaginable, and it is no part of 
our grief for a death which whenever it came must be 
untimely, and which seems so out of keeping now 
with the unexhausted life of his creative power. 
Neither does it matter whether this power was exerted 
more effectively in the novel or the novelette; we might 
have something to say on that point, if this were the 
time or place for something hesitating and indefinitive. 
3ut we feel it the place and the time for nothing less 
absolute than the sense of a gift, lost indeed to us in 
what it might yet have done, but still ours in the 
miraculous plays of fancy, the bewitching caprices of 
invention, and the surprises of a keen and faithful 
observation, never absent from what it has done. 
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These are busy times for the Atlantic ferry between New York and London. The outward-bound throng 
of tourists—always large at this season of the year—is greatly augmented by parties who are going 
over for the coronation. The sailings are almost daily, and the great docks present an animated 
scene, with the piles of baggage, the bustle of arriving passengers, and the farewells between friends 
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Through the Grand Canon of the Gunnison 


O swim a river in the face of an enemy’s 
fire is looked upon as heroism, and is so 
rewarded, To deliberately trust . one’s 
self to the mercy of a roaring torrent flow- 
ing between twenty-five miles of + cafion 
walls towering half a mile high on either 
side, merely in the interests of science or industrial 
development, requires even a higher order of courage. 
This has been done, however, by A. L. Fellows, a 
hydrographer of the United States Geological Survey, 
and his assistant, W. W. Torrence. 
With equipment reduced to a minimum, 


trusting themselves to a raging torrent, where they 
were whirled through a half-mile or more of turbulent 
water without the slightest knowledge as to what was 
before them. At other times, to pass around obstruc- 
tions, it took half a day to make a half-mile of 
progress. On one occasion, while crossing the river 
with their rubber raft, the float was caught in an 
eddy through which they were swimming, and was 
overturned, throwing the cameras, field-glasses, transit, 
level, and other belongings into the current. Some of 


some titanic effort of nature, the plains have been 
upheaved and split open. The river flows at the bot- 
tom of this great crevasse, but still at such an ele- 
vation that it is at a higher level than the portion 
of the mesa in the vicinity of the Colorado towns 
of Montrose and Delta, where it is proposed to irri- 
gate. 

Although the distance across from the waters of 
the Gunnison to the valley of the Uncompahgre varies 
between the small limits of three to ten miles, the 
proposition of diverting the water for 
the purpose of irrigation is of such 
great magnitude that private capital 





and a pneumatic raft upon which to 
float their impedimenta when swim- 
ming, these two men have made a 
recohnoissance survey of the Grand 
Canon of the Gunnison River in Col- 
orado, a feat before attempted, but al- 
ways with disastrous outcome. The 
purpose of this trip was to determine 
the feasibility of a plan in which it is 
proposed that the United States gov- 
ernment should build a great dam and 
tunnel to distribute the now waste wa- 
ters of the Gunnison over 100.000 acres 
of fertile land on the Vernal Mesa, and 
thus furnish homes for thousands of 
new settlers in Colorado. 

Messrs. Fellows and Torrence had be- 
fore them the history of previous at- 
tempts to explore this caiion. Expedi- 
tions had gone to certain points, and 
upon reaching them had decided that 
further progress was impossible, and 
had toilfully climbed out of the caion, 
thus abandoning the attempt to pass 
through it. Other expeditions had 
reached the head of the great gorge, 
had been buffeted by the currents, 
their boats destroyed and lost, and the 
explorers forced to return. Nothing 
daunted by these previous experiences 








cannot undertake the project. For fif- 
teen years, however, the project has 
been talked of, and efforts have been 
made at times to secure legislation 
from the State of Colorado with a view 
to the construction of a great irriga- 
tion system at this point. The funds 
available, however, have been so insig- 
nificant that nothing has ever material- 
ized from the discussion until recently, 
when the United States Geological Sur- 
vey took the matter in hand, and Mr. 
Fellows volunteered to make an inves- 
tigation. As a result of his daring 
trip it is now known that by the con- 
struction of a tunnel three miles long 
and a series of shorter tunnels, aggre- 
gating perhaps two miles in addition, 
the water of the Gunnison can_ be 
brought into the Uncompahgre Valley 
at a cost of about one million dollars. 

Those who have been interested in 
making the survey are of the opinion 
that the tunnel should be constructed 
by the general government, as it would 
thus make available many thousands 
of acres of government land now worth- 
less, raising it from the value of no- 
thing per acre to at least one hundred 








of others, Mr. Fellows determined to 
settle in a practical manner by actual 
survey the question as to the possibil- 
ity of utilizing the great water re- 
sources of the Gunnison in the re- 
clamation of the fertile plains within their reach. He 
und his companion entered the Cafon of the Gunnison 
at its head, and ten days later emerged from the lower 
end, having made a distance of twenty-five miles of the 
roughest travel conceivable, with barely enough cloth- 
ing to afford the necessary protection, the latter half 
of the journey accomplished on short rations, and near- 
ly all of their equipment lost piece by piece in the 
numerous misadventures which fell to their lot. Even 
then, recollecting some of their experiences, they con- 
gratulated themselves at having made the trip without 
serious bodily injury or loss of life. 

They climbed along the rocky walls of the caion, 
swimming the river time and again, often blindly 


Crossing the River on a Rubber Raft 


them were recovered, but the surveying instruments 
were lost forever. 

In the western part of the State, along what is 
known as the Uncompahgre Valley, is a large tract of 
land for which the supply of water as furnished by the 
Uncompahgre River is so scant that but a small por- 
tion of the otherwise fertile plains and mesas can be 
irrigated. In addition to the land cultivated now, 
there is an area of at least 100,000 acres which might 
be cultivated if water could be obtaimed for irriga- 
tion. Within a distance so short as to be tantalizing 
to would-be farmers runs the Gunnison River through 
a narrow gorge nearly half a mile deep, cutting across 
what is known as the Vernal Mesa, where, through 


dollars per acre, and furnishing homes 

for thousands of prosperous families. 

The State of Colorado has shown its 

faith in the enterprise by appropri- 

ating $25,000 for the purpose of pre- 
liminary work, and has placed the matter in the 
hands of a commission, which has the power to raise 
funds. 

It is generally believed, however, that this matter, 
which is of great importance to all citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, is rather within the province of the general 
government than of the State, and it is feared that 
the State cannot furnish sufficient money to carry 
the project through to success. It is estimated that 
the proposed tunnel will be about ten feet in diameter, 
and in addition to the great value of the water for 
irrigation, an enormous power will be made avail- 
able which will result in the establishment of fac- 
tories at various points along its course. 




















Looking up Stream from the Mouth of Trail Canon , 
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THE GRAND CANON OF THE GUNNISON 


view of the ‘Great Gorge,” looking up. One of the notable points explored by Messrs. Fellows and Torrence 
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ON THE FRAYED EDGE OF FINANCE 


The “*Curb Market’? on Broad Street is one of the most interesting features of the Wall Street district. The dealers—some mere youths, others, 
perhaps, gray-haired men—carry on their transactions under no roof save that of the sky. The securities dealt in are largely those not 
admitted to the transactions of the New York Stock Exchange, although a considerable business is done in securities before issue 
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MRS. OGDEN MILLS 


From the portrait by Richard Hall 
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The Gypsy Life—Old and New 





Some Twentieth-Century Automobiles 


ITH the achievements of the nine- 

teenth century yet fresh in mind, only 

the extreme of perversity would be apt 

to declare that anything is impossible 

in the prospective achievements of the 

twentieth. It is not alone that the 
logically impracticable has been proved the actually 
feasible in instance after instance within our recol- 
lection, but that the process of elaborating and _per- 
fecting an invention is, in these days, so rapid that 
public interest is given no time to flag, from the mo- 
ment when the theory is first promulgated until the 
thing itself is an established fact. An illustration 
of this rapidity of development is furnished by the 
wireless telegraphic system of Signor Marconi, the 
progress of whose experiments has been so steady and 
so speedy that, from first to last, he has been almost 
continually in the public eye. At no stage of his pro- 
ceedings have the scoffers been able to get fairly into 
print with their ridicule and hostility before his an- 
nouncement of another proof of his theory’s practi- 
cability, an additional experiment, or a further suc- 
cess, 

In quite another field of modern science, however— 
that of auto-locomotion—it must have appeared to 
casual observers that, in this country at least, the 
inventors have recently come 
to a practical standstill, with 


their task but imperfectly eSSS= 
done, at best. There is, it 

may frankly be said, not a 

motor carriage in existence {--- 


to-day which is not far from 
being a complete solution of 
the problem, nor has there 
been, during, say, the last 
two years, that advance in 
development which the possi- f 
bilities of the time, as illus- 
trated, in other directions, by 
the performances of Monsieur 
Santos- Dumont or Signor 
Marconi, would lead us to ex- 
pect. But these are surface 
indications only. The activ- 
ity of invention is there, be- b'\ 
low the surface, and = great 
changes are near. 

What is difficult for an 











our attention to what the French are doing, with an 
idea of profiting thereby, rather than to be flying off 
at tangents without rhyme or reason, oftentimes mere- 
ly to repeat, at the cost of time, capital, and labor, 
experiments which such men as De Dion, Panhard, 
Girardot, Fournier, or Charron have proved imprac- 
ticable. 

The subject of the French automobile in its com- 
moner forms has been too exhaustively treated in the 
American reviews to make it advisable to go into the 
question here. What is of more interest at the mo- 
ment is a brief comment upon the directions in which 
the fantastic, though far from unpractical, imagi- 
nation of French inventors is turning, now that the 
perfection of the automobile, as a racing or road car- 
riage, is, to all intents and purposes, merely a ques- 
tion of time. 

While Paris—and, for that matter, practically all 
France—is on terms of but casual acquaintance with 
ice and snow, the present close relation of French 
and Russians has naturally turned the minds of 
Parisian inventors toward the question of auto-sleds 
and auto-sleighs. In a rudimentary form, the auto- 
sled has been for some time an actuality. It was a 


feature last winter on the Neva at St. Petersburg, 
but, it must be confessed, as poor an affair, when 





























compared with the sleigh which has been built by 
a French inventor for one of the Russian grand-dukes, 
as would have been Fulton’s first steamboat contrast- 
ed with a steam-yacht of to-day. The grand-duke’s 
auto-sleigh is an actuality as well, though not till 
now made public. It is a thing of beauty, too, de- 
signed and executed in the style of Louis XV., and 
the inventor himself, whose name is known through- 
out the length and breadth of France for his former 
triumphs in automobilism, is authority for the state- 
ment that in one of the northern provinces of France, 
where snow was to be found, the grand-duke’s new 
toy has already swept smoothly and swiftly along the 
winter roads, sending the snow flying from its pad- 
dles in a fine silver dust, while the superstitious peas- 
ants crossed themselves and fingered their beads at 
the passing of this new demon. There will be other 
auto-sleighs, now that the thing has been proved 
possible, but they will never be abundant, for not only 
is their cost of proportions which will restrict them 
to the possession of millionairedom, but there is bare- 
ly a locality, with the exception of portions of Can- 
ada, where the winters are sufficiently severe, and, at 
the same time; society sufficiently ambitious, to insure 
a market which would repay their manufacture. 

But the auto-sleigh is by no means designed to be 
simply the toy of a grand- 
duke. If the House of Savoy 
is not destined to be crowned 
with the glory of the discov- 
ery of the north pole, it will 
not be the fault of one of its 
younger princes. That roy- 
alty is only partially typical 
of conservatism is evinced by 
the fact that in the hands of 
the same French inventor 
the prince in question has 
placed a sum too large for 
even an enthusiast to waste 
on a chimera, to be expended 
in experiments and in 
the construction of an 
auto-sleigh to be used 
in a dash for the pole. 

But while Italy is 
preparing to skim over 
the ice-pack in a 
miraculously swift and pow- 





American to understand is 
that, for once, in a competi- 
tion demanding a combina- 
tion of scientific research, 
mechanical skill, and practi- 
cal ingenuity, the Yankee in- 
ventor has been outstripped 
at, if not absolutely from, 
the start, by alien rivals. 
It. is not often that the crow 
of the Freneh cock can drown 
the seream of the American 
eagle, but, so far as auto-lo 
comotion is concerned, we |: 
have been fairly and square- 

lv beaten, and may as well 

admit it gracefully, and turn 
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Touring-Carriage for Use in Africa 
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‘. # — erful machine, France herself 
& proposes to make the interior 
of Africa as accessible as her 
own inland towns, by means 
y of huge touring - carriages, 
My built of aluminum, shaped 
like aw submarine boat, wa- 
ter-tight, and able to navigate 
rivers as readily as to run on 
land. The calculations by 
which our French inventor 
arrives at the potential prac- 
ticability of such a machine, 
for use, say, in the Sahara, 
are as ingenious as they are 
intricate, being based primari- 
ly on the weight of a camel 
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and his burden combined, per pound to the square 
centimetre of surface represented by the two feet 
which, in walking, rest simultaneously on the ground. 
It is, of course, common knowledge that hard or high- 
pressure tires assure greater speed as well as great- 
er ease over firm roads, while soft or deflated tires 
are equally effective in travelling through sand. A 
calculation proves that the four great tires of the 
desert automobile, when deflated, give several times 
the area of the camel’s feet, making possible a pro- 
portionate increase in the weight to be carried. 

This desert machine, as it will appear when com- 
pleted for the use of French explorers and engineers, 
will be a huge affair of tremendous power, capable 
of three separate and distinct methods of auto-loco- 
motion. In addition to the ordinary action of the 
motor upon the driving-wheels, there is a means of 
throwing the power onto another clutch, operating 
directly upon a propellor at the stern. The machine, 
as we have said, is water-tight, and the front wheels 
differ from the ordinary in that the spokes are re- 
placed by disks of aluminum. As a result, they not 
only serve to steer the automobile when on land, but 
provide an effective rudder while afloat. There is, in 
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addition, a powerful sail, for use in a favoring wind; 
the wind is counted upon in the case of the aretie au- 
tomobile as well, it being fitted with a lee outrigger. 

Finally, this desert- touring machine has a cap- 
stan in front, on which the motor can at any moment 
be made operative, enabling it, with a chain and 
anchor, to lift the car up unusually steep inclines, or 
drag it, when in use as a boat, against the swiftest 
rapids. More than anything else, it sounds like a 
chapter from the prophecies of Mr. H. B. Wells, this 
prospect of aluminum caravans flying across the des- 
erts, plunging over lakes and rivers, and bringing 
stores of gold, frankincense and myrrh, ivory, spices, 
and scented woods, to the borders of civilization in less 
time than a camel requires for a single day’s journey. 
Indeed, the camels and the borders of civilization alike 
will soon be things of the past, if all this be possible. 
And we are told not only that it is possible, but that 
it is imminent, and these are no days in which to 
doubt assertions of the kind. 

So long ago as the French Automobile Show of 
1900 there was exhibited, in the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées, an enormous touring-car, with a 
dinner table completely set for eight persons. At the 


time it seemed a fantastic affair, and, in all proba 
bility, “for exhibition purposes only.” Yet now it 
is known that the King of the Belgians already has 
such an auto-car, only on a seale even more elaborate 
—a car with a state-room, saloon, kitchen, and office. 
It is likely to be the only one of its kind, for an ap- 
preciable time at least. As the builder said, his Ma- 
jesty is not desirous, in the first year of possession, 
to meet others on the road, no doubt filled with Amer- 
icans. Therefore, up to this time, the plans, even the 
appearance, of the King’s ear, have been kept secret. 

Such are a few of the potentialities of the auto 
mobile. The French inventor and manufacturer with 
whom we have been speaking is confessedly the final 
authority among his compatriots, but, nevertheless, 
a man who believes that the motor vehicles of to-day 
are little more than baby-carriages, and that the im 
mediate future wili see some developments in auto 
locomotion beside which even auto-sleighs and desert 
vars will be as negatively interesting as the ordinary 
automobiles now seen in our streets and parks. " For 
the time being,” he adds, “ we in France shall set the 
example, and the rest of the world will follow. But 
in the end you in America will outstrip us all.” 
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Proposed Auto-Sleigh for the Polar Regions 


Auto-Sleigh built for a Russian Grand-Duke 








The General Education Board 


UNIQUE corporation has just been formed 
in the General Education Board, a charter 
for which is before Congress. It is ad- 
ministered by William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
chairman, George Foster Peabody, trea- 
surer, and Wallace Buttrick, secretary. Its 

purpose, as set forth in its charter, by the greatest ad- 
ministrators of the country, is the promotion of “ edu- 
cation within the United Statés of America without 
distinction of race, sex, or creed.” Enormous wealth is 
at its call. It is working in harmony with the agen- 
cies of the Peabody Educational Fund and the John F. 
Slater Fund. It proposes the investment of millions 
of dollars in patriotism, in the elevation of masses; 
with no dividend or income in sight, or, indeed, with- 
in the possibilities, saving only that unselfish benefit 
which every good citizen reaps from the betterment of 
his fellows. Its organization has been perfected on 
lines of the highest simplicity and broadest utility. 
The administrative ability which has marked the ca- 
reers of William H. Baldwin, Jr., president of the 
Long Island Railroad Company, of John D. Rocke- 
feller, of Dr. Gilman, chairman of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, of J. L. M. Curry, General Agent of the 
Peabody Fund and of the Slater Fund, is now enlisted 
In an enterprise which marks a distinct departure in 
educational work, the usefulness of which seems almost 
unlimited. Americans of all colors, sects, and sections 
cannot fail to regard with gratification the passage 
of the bill now before the national legislature. No- 
thing could be better calculated to convey to the hum- 
blest as well as to the highest types of citizenship in 
the North and in the South, in the East and in the 
West, alike, the broad plane upon which the General 
Education Board proposes to act than its incorporation 
in the District of Columbia by an act of the national 
Congress. ; 

The most astonishing feature of this whole amazing 
and splendid development is the fact that with an 
organization perfected only on the Ist of April, the 
General Education Board was at the very start en- 
abled to demonstrate its practical usefulness. The 
men behind it and in it, who rest from their more ex- 


acting labors by laboring for its good, took immediate 
advantage of an interesting condition that happened 
to exist in the town of Greensboro, Guilford County, 
North Carolina. The. North Carolina State Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Public Schools, assisted 
by the Southern Education Board, happened, just at 
the time when the General Education Board was or- 
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ganized, to be holding in the little city of Greensboro 
conferences for the betterment of rural schools in that 
county. Governor Aycock of North Carolina, State- 
Superintendent Joyner, and Dr. Charles B. Melver, 
President of the State Normal College at Greensboro, 
Dr. Mims, President of Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Winston, President of the State Agricul- 





tural: and Mechanical College of the State of North 
Carolina, the President of the State University at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and other thoughtful 
Southern patriots, were in session in Greensboro, de- 
vising means to help themselves and their own peo- 
ple, not asking for charity, not appealing for endow- 
ments, for white schools or black schools or religious 
schools. To them suddenly appeared Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, the secretary and executive officer of the 
General Education Board, a few days after it was 
founded, saying, in spirit: “‘ Brethren, you are doing a 
great work; may we not be permitted to help? Will 
you not allow the General Education Board to dupli- 
sate all private subscriptions made by the citizens of 
Guilford County for the public schools of Guilford 
County, in every school district which will tax it- 
self proportionately for free public schools, for all the 
people?” and so it was done, and many thousand dol- 
lars have accrued to the cause. 

This is the Greensboro incident, the most striking 
episode in the history of public education in the 
United States. 

When a Russian immigrant arrives at the port of 
New York without other capital than his patient en- 
ergy, his determination to better himself, the law steps 
in and compels him to send his children to the public 
schools of a State and city which have deserved their 
imperial fame by virtue of the magnificence of their 
school endowments. The General Education Board is 
organized to give like opportunities to, and to en- 
courage the discharge of similar duties by, all Ameri- 
cans, particularly those resident in communities whose 
resources are scanty. It is in the Southern States that 
the board finds the field ready for immediate work. 
The board has more than a million of dollars now in 
its possession, not to be invested in securities yield- 
ing an income, but to be spent, without conditions or 
limitations of creed or color, wherever in the country, 
North or South, the depressed need to be uplifted and 
the ignorant taught how to escape their ignorance. It 
is a glorious investment in patriotism. When the back- 
ward citizens come forward to the front rank the whole 
great army will march forward with an even front. 
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““The fame of your hospitality has spread abroad, Buchanan” 


The King Dines 


“ HEN Kings frown, Courtiers trem- 
ble,’ said Sir Donald Sinclair to 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, * but 
in Stirling the case seems reversed. 
The Courtiers frown, and the King 
looks anxiously towards them.” 

“Indeed,” replied the prelate, “that may well be. 
When a man invites a company to dine with him, and 
then makes the discovery that his larder is empty, 
there is cause for anxiety, be he King or churl. In 
truth, my wame is beginning to think my throat’s 
eut,” and the Jearned churchman sympathetically 
smoothed down that portion of his person first named, 
whose rounded contour gave evidence that its owner 
was accustomed to ample rations regularly served. 

“Ah, well,” continued Sir Donald, “his youthful 
Majesty's foot is hardly in the stirrup yet, and I’m 
much mistaken in the glint of his eye and the tint 
of his beard if, once he is firmly in the saddle, the 
horse will not feel the prick of the spur should he try 
any tricks with him.” 

‘Scotland would be none the worse of a firm King,” 
admitted the Archbishop, glancing furtively at the 
person they were discussing, “ but James has been so 
long under the hands of others that it will need some 
force of character. to establish a will of his own. I 
doubt he is but a naught posing as a nine,” con- 
cluded his Reverence in a lower tone of voice. 

‘IT know little of mathematics,” said Sir Donald, 
“but vet enough to tell me that a naught needs mere- 
ly a flourish to become a nine, and those nines among 
us who think him a naught, may become naughts 
should he prove a nine. There’s a problem in figures 
for you, Archbishop, with a warning at the end of it, 
like the flourish at the tail of a nine.” 

The young man whom they discussed, James, the 
fifth of that name, had been pacing the floor some 
distance from the large group of armed men who were 
awaiting their dinner with some impatience. Now 
and then the King paused in his perambulation, and 
gazed out of a window overlooking the court-yard, 
again resuming his disturbed march when his. brief 
scrutiny was completed. The members of the group 
talked in whispers, one with another, none too well 
pleased at being kept waiting from so important a 
function as a meal. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of horses’ hoofs in the 
court-vard, The King turned once more to the win- 
dow, glanced for a moment at the commotion below, 
then gave utterance to an exclamation of impatience, 
his right hand clinching angrily. Wheeling quickly to 
the guards at the door, he cried: 

*“ Bring the chief huntsman here at once, and a prod 
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in the back with a pike may make up for his loitering 
in the court-yard.” 

The men who stood like statues with long axes at 
the doorway made no move, but two soldiers, who sat 
on a bench outside, sprang to their feet and ran clat- 
tering down the stairs. They returned presently with 
the chief huntsman, whom they projected suddenly 
into the room with a violence little to the wood- 
man’s taste, for he neglected to remove his bonnet in 
the royal presence, and so far forgot himself as to 
turn his head when he recovered his equilibrium, round- 
ly cursing the men who had made a projectile of 
him. 

“ Well, woodlander!” cried the King, his stern voice 
ringing down again from the lofty rafters of the 
great hall. ‘ Are there no deer in my forests of the 
north?” 

“Deer in plenty, your Majesty,” answered the fel- 
low, with a mixture of deference and disrespect, 
which in truth seemed to tinge the manners of all 
present. “ There is deer in the King’s forest, and yet a 
lack of venison in the King’s larder!” 

“What mean you by that, you scoundrel?” cried 
the King, a flush overspreading his face as ruddy as 
his beard. ‘Have your marksmen lost their skill 
with bow and arrow, that you return destitute to the 
Castle?” 

“The marksmen are as skilful as ever, your Maj- 
esty, and their arrows fly as unerringly to their 
billet, but in these rude times, your Majesty, the 
sting of an arrow may not be followed by the whet- 
ting of a butcher’s knife.” 

The King took an impatient step forward, then 
checked himself. One or two among the group of 
noblemen near the door laughed, and there was a 
ripple of suppressed merriment over the whole com- 
pany, which first deepened the frown on the King’s 
brow, and then as suddenly cleared it away, as a puff 
of wind scatters the mist from the heights of Stiriing. 
When the King spoke again it was in a calm, even 
voice: 

“As I understand you, there was no difficulty in 
capturing the deer, but you encountered some obstacle 
between the forest and Stirling, which caused you to 
return empty-handed. I hope you have not added the 
occupation of itinerant flesher to the noble calling of 
forest huntsman?” 

“Indeed, your Majesty,” replied the unabashed 
hunter, “the profession of flesher was forced upon 
me. The deer we had slaughtered found it impossible 
to win by the gates of Arnprior.” 

“Ah! John Buchanan, then, happened to need veni- 
son as you passed ?” 


“You have hit the gold there, your Majesty; he 
not only needed it, but he took it.” 

“Did you inform him that your cargo was intend- 
ed for the larder of the King?” 

“T told him that in so many words, your Majesty, 
and he replied that if James was King in Stirling, 
John was King in Kippen, and having the shorter 
name, he took the shorter method of supplying his 
kitchen.” 

‘** Made you any effort to defend your gear 

“Truth to say, your Majesty, that were a useless 
trial. The huntsman who will face the deer thinks 
no shame to turn his back on the wild boar, and 
Buchanan, when he demanded your Majesty’s venison, 
was well supported by a number of mad caterans with 
drawn swords in their hands, who made up for a lack 
of good meat with a plenitude of strong drink. Re- 
sistance was useless, and we were fain to take the ban- 
nock that was handed to us, even though the ashes 
were upon it. Ronald of the Hills, a daft Heilan’man 
who knew no better, drew an arrow to his ear, and 
would have pinned Buchanan to his own gate, resulting 
in the destruction of us all, had I not, with my stave, 
smote the weapon from his hand. Then the mad youth 
made such to do that we had just to tie him up and 
bring him to Stirling on the horse’s back like a sack 
of fodder.” 

“Your caution does credit to your Lowland breed- 
ing, huntsman, and the conduct of Ronald cannuc be 
too severely condemned. Bring him here, I beg of 
you, that he may receive the King’s censure.” 

Ronald was brought in, a wild, unkempt figure, his 
scanty dress disordered, bearing witness to the strug- 
gle he had but lately engaged in; his elbows were 
pinioned behind him, and his shock of red hair stood 
out like a heather broom. He scowled fiercely at the 
huntsman, and that cautious individual edged away 
from him, bound as he was. 

“By my beard, as the man of the heathen East 
swears,” said the King, “his hair somewhat matches 
my own in hue. Ronald, what is the first duty of a 
huntsman ?” 

“He speaks only the Gaelic, your Majesty,” ex- 
plained the royal ranger. 

“You have the Gaelic, McNeish,’ continued the 
King, addressing one of his train. “‘ Expound to him, 
I beg of you, my question. What is the first duty of 
a huntsman?” 

MeNeish, stepping forward, put the question in 
Gaelic, and received Donald’s reply. 

“He says, your Majesty, that a huntsman’s first 
duty is to kill the game he is sent for.” 

“ Quite right,” and the King nodded approval. “ Ask 
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him if he knows as well the second duty of a hunts- 
man.” 

Ronald’s eye flashed as he gave his answer with a 
vehemence that caused the chief huntsman to move 
still farther away from him. 

“He says, your Majesty,” translated McNeish, “ that 
the second duty of a huntsman is to cut the throat 
of any cateran who presumes to interfere with the 
progress of the provender from the forest to his mas- 
ter’s kitchen.” 

“Right again,” cried the King, smiting his thigh, 
“and an answer worthy of all commendation. Tell 
him this, MeNeish, that hereafter he is the chief 
huntsman of the Castle of Stirling. We will place 
this cowardly helion in the kitchen, where he will be 
safe from the hungry frenzy of a Buchanan, drunk 
or sober.” 

“ But, your Majesty—” protested the deposed ran- 
ger. 
“To the kitchen with him!” sternly commanded 
the King. “Strip off the woodlander’s jacket he has 
disgraced, and tie round him the strings of a scullion’s 
apron, which will suit his middle better than the belt 
of a sword.” Then the King, flashing forth his own 
weapon, and stepping aside, swung it over the head of 
the Highlander, who stood like a statue in spite of 
the menace, and the sword came down with a deft 
movement which severed the binding cords without 
touching the person of the prisoner, freeing him at 
a stroke. A murmur of admiration at the dexterity 
of the King went up from the assemblage, every 
member of which was himself an expert with the 
weapon. The freed Highlander raised his brawny arms 
above his head, and gave startling vent to the war- 
ery of his clan, “ Loch Sloy! Loch Sloy!” unmind- 
ful of the presence in which he stood. Then he knelt 
swiftly, and brought his lips to the buckle of the 
King’s shoe. 

“Gratitude in a Macfarlane!” sneered MeNeish. 

* Aye,” said the King, “and bravery too, for he 
never winked an eyelash when the sword swung above 
him; the highest combination of qualities, whether in 
a Macfarlane or a MeNeish. And now, gentlemen,” 
continued his Majesty, “though the affair of the 
huntsman is settled, it brings us no nearer our veni- 
son. If the cook will not to the King, then must the 
King to the cook. Gentlemen, to your arms and your 
horses!) They say a Scotsman fights well when he is 
hungry; let us put the proverb to the test. We ride 
and dine with his Majesty of Kippen.” 

A spontaneous cheer burst from every man in the 
great hall to the accompaniment of a rattle of swords. 
Most of those present were more anxious to follow the 
King into a contest than to a council-chamber. When 
silence followed, however, the mild voice of the Arch- 
bishop, perhaps because it was due to his profession, 
put in a word in season, and the nobles scowled, be- 
cause he had great influence with the King. 

“Your Majesty, if the Buchanans are drunk—” 

“Tf they are drunk, my Lord Archbishop,” inter- 
rupted the King, “we will sober them. ’Tis a duty 
even the Church owes to the inebriate.” And with 
that he led the way out of the hall, his reply clearing 
the brow of his followers. 

A few minutes later a clattering cavalcade rode 
forth from the Castle of Stirling, through the town, 
and down the path of Ballengeich, a score of soldiers 
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bringing up the tail of the procession, and in due time 
the company came to the entrance of Arnprior Castle. 
There seemed like to be opposition at the gate, but 
Sir Donald, spurring his horse forward among the 
guard, scattered the members of it right and left, 
and raising both voice and sword, shouted: 

“The King! The King! Make way for the King 
of Scotland!” 

The defenders, seeing themselves outnumbered, as 
the huntsmen had been in that locality a short time 
before, gave up their axes to the invaders as meekly 
as the royal rangers had given up their venison. The 
King placed his own guard at the gate, and, springing 
from his horse, entered the castle door, and mounted 
the stone steps, sword in hand, his company close at 
his heels. The great hall to which they ascended was 
no Monk’s Chapel of Silence. There was wafted to 
them, or rather, blown down upon them, like a fierce 
hurricane, the martial strains of “ Buchanan For- 
ever,” played by pipers anything but scant of wind, 
yet even this tornado was not sufficient to drown the 
roar of human voices, some singing, others apparently 
in the heat of altercation, and in the height of this 
deafening uproar the King and his followers entered 
the dining-hall practically unobserved. 

On the long oaken table servitors were busily placing 
smoking viands so soon to be consumed; others were 
filling the drinking-horns, while some of the guests 
were engaged in emptying them, although the meal 
had not yet begun. Buchanan, his back towards the 
incomers, his brawny hands on the table, leaning for- 
ward, was roaring to the company, commanding them 
to be seated and fall to while the venison was hot. 
There seemed to be several loud-voiced disputes going 
on regarding precedence. The first intimation that 
the shouting laird had of the intruders’ presence was 
the cold touch of steel on his bare neck. He sprang 
round as if a wasp had stung him, his right hand swing- 
ing instinctively to the hilt of his sword, but the point 
of another was within an inch of his throat, and his 
hand fell away from the weapon. 

“The fame of your hospitality has spread abroad, 
Buchanan,” spoke the clear voice of the King, “and 
so we have come to test its quality.” 

The pipers had stopped in their march, and, with 
the ceasing of the music, the wind from the bags 
escaped to the outside air with a long wailing groan. 
The tumult of discussion ceased, and all eyes turned 
towards the speaker, some of the guests hastily draw- 
ing swords, but returning their weapons to their scab- 
bards when they saw themselves confronted by the 
King. Buchanan steadied himself with his back 
against the table, and in the sudden silence it seemed 
long ere he found his tongue. At last he said: 

“ Does the King come as a guest with a drawn sword 
in his hand?” 

‘When you get north of Stirling, Buchanan,” re- 
plied James, with a smile, “it is customary to bring 
the knife with you when you go out to dine. But I 
am quite in agreement with the Laird of Arnprior in 
thinking the sword an ill thing in a banqueting-hall ; 
therefore, bestow your weapons on Sir Donald here, 
and command your clan now present to disarm.” 

With visible reluctance Buchanan divested himself 
of sword and dirk, and his comrades, now stricken 
dumb, followed his example. The weapons were thrown 
in a heap in a corner of the hall, where some of the 
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King’s soldiers stood guard over them. His Majesty's 
prediction regarding the sobering effect of his advent 
was amply fulfilled. The disarmed men looked with 
dismay on one another, for they knew that such a 
prelude might well have its grand finale at the block 
or the gibbet. The King, although seemingly in high 
spirits, was an unknown quantity, and before now 
there had been those in power who, with a smile on 
their lips, had sent doomed men to a seatfold. 

“In intercepting my venison, Buchanan,” contin- 
ued the King, with the utmost politeness, * you were 
actuated by one of two motives. Your intervention 
was either an insult to the King or it was an in 
timation that you desired to become his cook. In 
which light am I to view your action, Buchanan?” 

There was in the King’s voice a sinister ring as he 
uttered this sentence that belied the smile upon his 
face, and apprehension deepened as Buchanan's origi- 
nal guests turned anxious eyes towards their chief, 
hoping for a soothing and diplomatic answer. The 
silence became more profound, and again there was a 
pause before Buchanan’s reply. At the word “ cook ” 
he had straightened himself, and a deeper flush than 
the wine ‘had left there overspread his countenance; 
now he bowed with deference, and said, 

“Tt has ever been my ambition to have your Ma- 
jesty grace with his presence my humble board.” 

“T was sure of it,” cried James, with a hearty 
laugh, which brought relief to the hearts of many 
standing before him. The King thrust his sword into 
its scabbard, and, with a clangor of hilt on iron, those 
behind him followed his example. 

“ And now,” cried James, “ let the King’s men eat, 
while the laird’s men wait upon them. And as for 
you, John Buchanan, it is my pleasure that you have 
the honor of being my cup-bearer.” 

Whether the honor thus thrust upon the Laird of 
Arnprior was as much to his liking as an invitation 
to sit down with his guest would have been is ques- 
tionable, but he served his Majesty with good grace, 
and the King was loud in his praise of the venison, al- 
though his compliments fell sadly on the ears of the 
hungry men who watched it disappear so rapidly. At 
the end of the feast James rose with his flagon in 
his hand. “I give you the King,’ he cried, “ the 
King of Kippen. When I left Stirling I made up my 
mind that there could be but one King in a country, 
but glorious Scotland shall have no such restrictions, 
and I bestow upon Buchanan, whose ample cheer we 
have done justice to, the title of King of Kippen, so 
long as he does not fall into the error of supposing that 
Kippen includes all of Scotland, instead of Scotland 
including Kippen. And so, Laird of Arnprior, King 
of Kippen, we drink your good health, and when next 
my venison passes your door, take only that portion 
of it which bears the same relation to the whole as 
the district of Kippen does to broad Scotland.” 

The toast was drunk with cheers, and when silence 
came the knight of Kippen, casting a rueful glance 
along the empty board, said: “I thank your Majesty 
for your good wishes, but in truth the advice you give 
will be hard to follow. I see I should have stolen 
twice the quantity of venison I did, for I and my men 
are like to go hungry.” 

And thus Buchanan came into his title of King of 
Kippen, although he had to wait some time for his 
dinner the day he acquired the distinction. 




















About Servants in Liveries—and in General 


T was in 1851, I think, that George Wil- 
liam Curtis published his Potiphar Pa- 
pers, in one of which Mrs. P. is de- 
scribed as having a painful interview 
with a certain “ James,” whom she tries 
to put into livery — stockings, powder, 
and all the rest of it, if I remember 
the story. Mutato nomine, the tale 
might be told of any one of a dozen 
Mrs. P.’s of the present day, with this 

= difference, that our Jameses are all im- 
ported articles, apparently, and don’t 
object to calves or plush. 

When I go to call on Mrs. P. (who sometimes asks 
me to her parties) I back out of a ’bus at the corner, 
and climb the stoop of her “ palatial residence,” won- 
dering if James has had his eye on me all the time 
from the little window at the side of the big front door. 
When that stately portal is at length thrown open I 
fancy somehow that the gorgeous flunky does not stand 
out in full view of the passing public, but rather 
sereens his magnificence behind me as well as the door- 
post. It is not the draught he fears, for I have caught 
him dodging in warm weather. Poor, James is— 
ashamed. He realizes the joy any vulgar guttersnipe 
would feel in splashing those silken shanks with city 
mud, or in dusting that floured head with a snowball— 
a nice, brown, city snowball. 

On occasion his mistress will explain to a select cir- 
cle of friends that she requires the footman to flour 
his hair and expose his shins because those idiosyn- 
crasies of costume “keep him from running about the 
streets gadding.” Poor creature! James is tied in- 
doors by the head and heels. No doubt the modern Mr. 
Potiphar blushes for the other men who serve. him 
dressed up like theatre “ supes,” and would be giad if 
his wife had a sense of humor; for anything more ri- 
diculous than plush and powder in an American house- 
hold is hard to imagine. 

It is a comfort to reflect that no American man 
can be induced to take service where “ legs ” and floury 
hair are part of his outfit. Indeed, Americans do not 
like domestic service at all, no matter what the con- 
ditions, and herein they do not show their usual sense; 
because there can hardly be anything more honorable 
than the faithful discharge of duty in a position of 
trust, which the domestic servant necessarily occu- 
pies. 

Amongst the few traditions which we in this coun- 
try have had time to acquire is that one which makes 
of the family servant the family’s friend. 1 am glad 





to think that perhaps the Potiphars have hidden away 
upstairs some faithful old woman who has been with 
them since the early days, before James’s time, who 
nursed the children through scarlet fever, and stood 
at the little open grave beside her employers, grieving 
not less than they for that one whom all her prayers 
and care were not enough to save. It is to her that 
Potiphar still goes when his buttons come off, or his 
collars are badly done up. Pot does not get used to 
having his butler “ messing about his room,” as he 
calls it, offering to lace his shoes or strop his favorite 
razor. Besides, the butler is rarely the same for two 
years in succession. No doubt old Mary gives herself 
insufferable airs in the kitchen, from which she is 
finally banished when M. Adolphe is installed, and she 
is thoroughly distrusted by the other servants, who 
rightly suspect her of watching them and telling tales. 
Mary’s position is scarcely an enviable one. She sel- 
dom sees her employers except when one of them is 
ill; and unless the now grown-up little Potiphars, for 
whom she cherishes a passionate affection, remember 
to be kind to the old woman, she has very little plea- 
sure in- her days except early mass and a scrap of 
gossip with her cronies afterwards, on the church steps. 
If you get up very early, or stay out very late, you may 
see a group of these old women chatting in front of 
almost any Catholic church near a fashionable neigh- 
borhood. Draw close and you will hear, “ sezzee” and 
“sez she” punctuating their earnest mutterings. Those 
are Mary and her friends discussing us—that is, if 
our own old woman 
is not of the party. 
Did you ever won- 
der how news flew so 
quickly from house to 


house? How  over- 
night happenings 


were known to your 
wife at breakfast- 
time? It all comes 
from that early mass 
exchange. 

Our so-called funny 
papers are in_ the 
habit of publishing 
every week an alleged 
witticism on the rela- 
tions of servant to 
employer. “ Where 
there is smoke there 
is fire,’ so no doubt 





“A Scrap of Gossip” 


there are many situations which are strained in the 
domestic circle—if we may regard it as an indication 
that the same joke bobs up hebdomadally in half a 
dozen different “‘ comics.” Each side has a good deal 
to say about the shortcomings of the other. Now— 
without discussing this burning question—how would 
it be if we tried 
to make our ser- 
vants see the hon- 
orableness of serv- 
ing? Suppose we 
took to commend- 
ing them for work 
well done, and 
were a little less 
severe on small de- 
linquencies? We 
do not intend to 
be cruel, but we 
are, extremely so, 
at times, from 
thoughtlessness. 

It is not like- 
ly that, even if we 
import them, we 
can ever have a race of thoroughly trained domestics 
in this country. We are, in spite of some sporadic 
efforts, utterly wn-English. Until the Socialist dream 
is reality, all who can afford them will have servants. 
English servants are quite unsuited to our way of liv- 
ing. Our customs, our habit of taking an interest in 
whoever is brought into contact with us—the entire 
system and all the conditions are shocking to them. 
They are upset by being treated in a way to which 
they are unaccustomed, and become “ spoiled.” 

We have naught to do with liveries, especially of the 





In the Olden Days 


humiliating sort, in the United States. There is no 
reason, indeed, why our maids should not wear a uni- 


form dress, as the hospital nurses wear one—for the 
sake of cleanliness. And the men, too, might be clothed 
appropriately for the work they have to do without 
tying up their legs in golden garters. 

For my own part, I have often admired the stoicism 
of those smart coachmen at our watering-places who 
sit on their boxes smothering under heavy liveries on 
a broiling August afternoon. Of course they ought 
to be in linen, or flannel. I am glad to hear that our 
English cousins have taken to turning their poor 
Jehus out in khaki when the weather is sultry. Per- 
haps this fashion (which ought to have started here) 
will be imported by-and-by. 
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The Dramatization of Drivel 


Some Reflections upon Farce-Comedy, based upon ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ 


HERE is no more pathetic spectacle in the 

world than that of a brilliant mind gone 

to wreck and ruin, and frem a period of 

achievement passing into the vale of drivel. 

Hence it is that Mr. Frohman’s production 

.of “ The Importance of Being Earnest,” in 
spite of frequent flashes of epigram of brilliant qual- 
ity, is painful rather than exhilarating, saddening 
rather than diverting. The author of “ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” was never in his best days a man of virile 
mind or of vigorous literary purpose, but he was to 
some extent a literary and dramatic artist, who could 
and did construct dramas of very great human inter- 
est and of quality, in both plot and form, beyond the 
ordinary. His work, never quite healthy in tone, was 
none the less sufliciently reflective of recognizable 
phases of existing life as to suggest that its unhealth 
was that of the society whose peculiarities it por- 
trayed and satirized, rather than that of the pen that 
drew the picture in scintillant phrases. At its worst, 
it was still sufficiently better than much of the shal- 
low nonsense that was produced to appear to have 
distinction, but in * The Importance of Being Earnest ” 
the line has been 


Mr. Edward Harrigan used years ago to delight the 
audiences of this city, season in and season out, were 
based upon a serious, an intelligent, and a thorough 
study of actual conditions, and the closer Mr. Harrigan 
came to these facts of life the truer did his humor 
ring and the more uproarious was the laughter which 
greeted the results of his labors. Those who remember 
“The Mulligan Guards,” “The Major,” and “* The 
Squatter Sovereignty ” will perceive at once the point 
of our argument. They will remember that scenically 
the plays of Harrigan and Hart reproduced the squat- 
ter’s life in New York with a degree of accuracy which 
is unfortunately nowhere to be discovered to - day. 
They will remember that Mr. Harrigan, in his im- 
personation of the man of power in Shantytown, re- 
produced with a fidelity that approximated to per- 
fection the original of the character whose virtues and 
shortcomings he was depicting, without unduly car- 
icaturing them, and laughing with them rather than 
at them; keen in his satire of their foibles, tenderly 
sympathetic with their aspirations, and sturdily vigor- 
ous in his upholding of their virtues. Both as dra- 
matist and author he got into the very skies of his 


Being Earnest ” has aimed to be, but with a true ring 
and no lack of the note of sincerity. 

Surprise has often been expressed by persons, who 
have made no effort to analyze the situation, that the 
German writers of farce should have been so success- 
ful. It is recalled that year after year the chief 
source of supply from which the late Mr. Augustin 
Daly drew his most successful farce-comedies was Ger- 
man, and many have wondered that so much lightness 
of touch should have come from a people who are not 
distinguished so much for their lightness of mind as 
for the phlegmatism of their disposition and depth of 
their thinking. It is precisely this last quality that 
has given to German farce the very great distinction 
which it has always enjoyed. It is because in the 
main these writers of German farce have studied deep- 
ly, and not superficially, the conditions of society or of 
human nature upon which their fun has been based, 
that their efforts to amuse us remain fixed in our minds 
long after the laughter which their merriment evoked 
has passed. They have been useful in enabling us to 
forget our troubles, and, we venture to think, uplifting 
in their effects upon character in such cases as charac- 
ter is receptive to 
refining — influences, 





overstepped, and 
the worst dramati- 
cally is) very bad 
indeed, since it ap 
proximates mere 
silliness. The 
blame for this un- 
fortunate condition 
of affairs at the 
Empire Theatre 
must not, however, 
be visited entirely 
upon the author of 
the so-called faree. 
The manager of the 
theatre must him- 
self bear some of 
the blame for the 
fact that his clien 
tele, which is an un- 
usually — intelligent 
one, suspects that 
he is trifling with 
it. Mr. Wilde's 
farce is silly on the 
stage, where it is 
compelled to stand 
the difficult’ test of 
concretion, whereas 
nierely printed for 
the entertainment 
of a reader, it 
would) pass for a 
more or Jess pleas 
ing and certainly 
colloquially — spark- 
ling production, 
Putting it on the 
stage is very much 
like harnessing a 
team of dray horses 
to a sulky, or per- 
haps it were a bet- 
ter simile to suggest 
that the process is 
not unlike subject- 
ing a soap-bubble to 
the strenuous _ life 
designed by nature 
for a football. It 
is amazing to ob- 
serve a manager of 
Mr. Frohman’s ex- 
perience staking the 
fortunes of his ster- 








since, after laughing 
away an evening at 
the theatre over 
their physical com- 
plications and ver- 
bal quips, the spec- 
tator has gone home 
with something to 
think about after- 
wards, 


OW “ The Im- 
portance of 
Being —_ Ear- 


nest ” emphasizes 
in an unhappy way 
the evil estate upon 
which farce - comedy 
has fallen in these 
passing days. It is 
in a sense the Apo- 
theosis of Clever 
Drivel. It is the 
ultimate of  dra- 
matic inconse- 
quence. The writer 
does not once touch 
upon sincerity, or 
sound a note that 
smacks of nature. 
There is not a de- 
cently commendable 
character in his 
whole play, and if 
the faree was ever 
constructed, it 
shows no indication 
of the fact at any 
point. Its brilliant 
wit is not that 
which a_ brilliantly 
witty mind would 
indulge in after sat- 
urating itself with 
the social conditions 
it was trying to de- 
pict. It is rather 
the scintillation of 
a mind given over 
wholly to self - con- 
templation, and the 
point of view is that 
of a hard, cynical, 
soured disposition 








ling company upon 
anything so trivial 
and vain. He may 
not suffer material 
damage from what 
we conceive to be his error, for it is not unlikely that 
his playhouse will be filled by persons who will attend 
out of sheer curiosity to see and to hear what goes 
on there under these singular conditions, but that 
any one will care to repeat the experiment or will 
feel that when the evening is over his time has been 
well spent is inconceivable. 


T eet are, doubtless, many persons who will sus- 
pect us of dealing too seriously with a farce in 
speaking as we have spoken concerning this pro- 
duction. Possibly, in a sense, these persons are correct 
in their suspicions. They certainly would be so if 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” or Mr. Frohman 
and his company were the sum total of the subject. 
It is not Mr. Wilde’s play, Mr. Frohman’s mistake, or 
his company’s plight in being the victim of both 
that concerns us so much as the question of farece- 
comedy itself, what it should be, what it is, and 
“whither it is drifting.” It may not be known to 
the public, but it is nevertheless a fact, that there is 
no more serious business in life than that of writing 
farce, whether for the stage, the hammock, or the 
library corner, and it must sadly be confessed that 
as time goes on the writers of it show a constantly 
lessening degree of responsibility in the use of the 
gifts with which they are endowed. The only true 
humor in the world is that which has truth and seri- 
ous thinking back of it. The farces of the lamented 
Charles Hoyt, trivial as most of them have appeared 
to be, uproarious and full of horse- play as_ they 
for the most part were, had in them all a note at 
least of sincerity and honest thinking. The wonder- 
ful pictures of a phase of New York life with which 


Miss Anglin 


Mr. Richman 


‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest”? at the Empire Theatre—Scene from Act I. 


work, and while his productions were properly classi- 
fied among the farces, it is nevertheless true that they 
were faithful pictures of life. There was sincere and 
honest: serious thinking back of the Harrigan farces, 
and that is why in the ruck of a quarter-century of 
New York stage memories they stand out vividly 
against a lowering mass of inchoate nonsense which 
raised only a passing smile, and then sank back into 
the haze of obscurity. On the other side of the ocean 
there was another man whose farce work was backed 
by serious thinking and the note of sincerity which 
we do not find in our latter-day comedies of hilarity. 
This was Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in every one of whose 
brilliant librettos we find not only all the fun we can 
possibly desire to have, but no end of solid food for 
the mind to digest. Nothing more delightful than the 
humor of “ Pinafore” could be asked for by the sane 
and healthy mind, and yet behind this mask of tune- 
ful pleasantry there was a biting satire which meant 
more to the thinking spectator than a whole volume 
of ponderous consideration of the same subject could 
have conveyed. So too in the book of “ Patience,” a 
veritable triumph of fun, and at the same time an 
overwhelming factor in the destruction of an existing 
movement in the daily life of the British metropolis, 
It required no end of hard thinking to enable Mr. Gil- 
bert so to concrete his ideas on the subjects he treated, 
and it is because that hard and serious thinking was 
done and done honestly and well that no other writers 
of the comic-opera libretto have been able as yet even 
to approach the standard he has set. Outside of his 
libretto work, to mention but a single instance of his 
powers as a thinking farceur, we may name his comedy 
of * Engaged,” quite as light as “The Importance of 


that sees in the dis- 
torted light of its 
own murk only the 
dark side of the hu- 
man picture. One 
might as well judge a bee from the stand-point of its 
sting, wholly forgetful of its industry and its honey, 
as to paint life in such sordid and mean colors as 
not only dominate, but constitute the whole of, “ The 
Importance of Being Earnest.”” We have had no end 
of this sort of thing in our farce - comedy of recent 
years, and it is a tendency that is to be deplored. 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” is important in 
that it represents to a supreme degree the type in 
all its naked emptiness. As brilliant drivel it is illu- 
minating, instructive, and worthy of contemplation. 
As a bit of ephemera to be read in an idle moment it 
is not wholly to be reprehended. As a dramatic pro- 
duction it is beneath contempt, and should be men- 
tioned only for the obvious lesson which may be de- 
rived from it by those who are in need of reforma- 
tion. 


Miss Hornick 


cised for their work in this play. They have 

nothing to do that is worth doing, and are 
rather entitled to our respectful sympathy than de- 
serving words of censure, whatever the limitations 
of the work they do. We cannot refrain from giving 
a word of praise, however, to Miss Anglin for her re- 
markable self-possession. It is no small achievement 
for an actress of her great talents to sit silent upon 
a sofa, as she has to do in the last act of “ The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” listening to a cross- 
fire of jocular impertinences between the other mem- 
bers of the company without appearing to be bored 
to death. She gives almost the impression of one 
enjoying it, which, considering the circumstances, is 
obviously acting of the finest sort. 


M“ FROHMAN’S players should not be criti- 
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THE “‘LANGHAM SISTERS” 


The roles of ‘*Hope Langham” and “Alice Langham” in “‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” now being presented at the Savoy Theatre, are taken by Miss Gretchen 
Lyons and Miss Marie Derickson, respectively. They support Mr. Edeson admirably, and portray the 
types drawn by Mr. Davis with commendable fidelity 


ANY novelists have drawn one or two 
lovable pictures of girls which we are 
glad to have known and to remember, but 
not one has to his or her credit a por- 
trait-gallery of maidens so endowed with 
the quintessence of girlish purity and 

charm as William Black. As his friend Sir Wemyss 
Reid says, in the biography of Black now under re- 
view: “Within three years from the appearance of 
A Daughter of Heth, William Black’s name was brack- 
eted with those of the greatest novelists of the day, 
while he had won his way into the hearts of in- 
numerable readers both in Great Britain and America 
—not so much by the nervous force and grace of his 
style as by the sympathetic insight which enabled 
him to depict the characters and temperaments of 
pure and beautiful women in such a manner as_ to 
command universal assent and appreciation. . . . What 
manner of man was it who could thus unlock the 
secrets of a maiden’s heart, and make them known to 
the reader without shocking the most tender sus- 
ceptibility?” Violet North, Yolande, Coquette, Bell— 
a veritable “rosebud - garden of girls ”’—have made 
Black’s novels immortally popular. It was natural 
that there should grow with his fame a curiosity as 
to his personality, the more so that this personality 
was evasive, restrained, concealed from all but the 
author’s most intimate friends by an impenetrable 
mask of reserve which was at once his disguise and 
protection. For Black’s was an exquisitely sensitive 
organization — high - strung, daring, and determined. 
The combination is Celtic, derived from his Highland 
blood. 

“No one could really understand his character,” 
says his biographer, “ who did not know to what ex- 
tent it was influenced by the Highland blood in his 
veins. He had the romanticism of his race; its vivid 
imagination; its reticence (the necessary weapon of 
defence in the troublous times when a chance word 
might so easily have brought a household to ruin) ; 
its brooding contemplation of things unseen by the 
natural eye; and its proneness to rare outbursts of 
high spirits, when for a season the whole Celtic na- 
ture seems to undergo a complete transformation, and 
in place of the sober, serious man, slow of speech and 
deliberate in action, there appears another being— 
joyous, emotional, brimming over, as it were, with the 
joy of living. This strain of Highland blood was the 
key to Black’s nature, the secret of characteristics 
which sometimes puzzled his friends.” 

Black’s phenomenal powers of observation and deep 
love of nature were also an inheritance from his fa- 
ther. James Black was a plain man, self-educated 
to the point of reading the Greek Testament, and 
even Hebrew. Our biographer adds: “ French he had 
been taught as a boy on the lonely farm at Carnwath 
Moor; for his mother, with a provident care for the 
future unusual even in Scotland, had caused all her 
children to be taught French—in case Napoleon’s in- 
vading army should find footing on British soil, and 
they should be deported to a foreign country!” It is 
interesting to conjecture whether William Black’s well- 
balanced judgment in the ordering of his life was not 
a direct bequest from this over-prudent grandmother. 

Black was born in Glasgow on November 15, 1841, 
in comfortable but frugal circumstances. At his fa- 
ther’s death he began at once those efforts to form a 
career which were of excellent 
promise in a boy of fourteen. 
To make a complete collection 
of the plants of Great Britain, 
to translate Livy,-to invent a 
machine capable of perpetual mo- 
tion, and to become a landscape- 
painter were some of the plans 
successively attempted by the 
ambitious lad and abandoned as 
impracticable. His reading was 
limited, and the only novels 
permitted in the house were 
Scott’s, but this could not be re- 
garded as altogether unfortu- 
nate. ‘“ There was little,” says 
the biographer, “in Black’s 
home in his early days to 
smooth the way to his future 
calling.” Yet, when barely six- 
teen, he anonymously undertook 
a series of articles for a Glas- 
vow newspaper on the leading 
authors of the day. He contin- 
ued to do journalistie work, and 
through this means made friends 
who were of value to him. 

Black’s first novel, — which 
later he suppressed and never 
mentioned, was James Merle: 
An Autobiography, published 
in 1864, In the previous year 
he had removed to London, 
determined to devote himself to 
literature. We quote Sir Wemyss: “ But a_ position 
in the world of journalism was not one that could 
be found in a moment; and as by this time Black 
was burning with eagerness to leave Glasgow, he ac- 
cepted, as a temporary measure, the first opening that 
was offered to him, which was that of a clerk in the 
counting-house of the great Indian and China mer- 
chants, Maitland, Ewing, & Company, of Birchin 
Lane.” Here he shared apartments with his friend 
Robert Buchanan, who had already fought his way to 
x position of promise in the great London world. 
Black was equally determined to fight and win. “ It 
is said that on the morning of his arrival in London, 
Black was invited by Buchanan, after he had break- 
fasted, to go out for a walk, in order that he might 
see something of the great city which he proposed to 
make his home. To Buchanan’s surprise the proposal 
was declined, on the ground that Black had an article 
on hand which he felt bound to finish before allowing 
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himself any time for mere recreation. . . . All through 
his life, indeed, when work had to be done, no thought 
of pleasure was allowed to stand in the way of its 
accomplishment.” 

But combined with these sterner qualities were the 
most lovable and gracious characteristics, and his 
biographer draws a pleasing picture of the success- 
ful novelist in after - years concealing sixpences and 
shillings amongst the hats and cloaks of children at 
play in the park, and watching from a distance their 
delight at the fairylike good fortune. 

When Black was still very young he married Miss 
Augusta Wenzel, a young German lady, whose nation- 

















William Black 


Novelist 


ality caused his subsequent interest in everything Ger- 
man. Von Rosen, in The Adventures of a Phaeton, 
and other of his characters, may be directly traced to 
this influence. He had some time since retired from 
the uncongenial work of the counting-house, and 
through an accidental acquaintance on a railway train, 
which Sir Wemyss entertainingly relates in detail, he 
had obtained a regular position on the London Morn- 
ing Star. Mr. Justin McCarthy, who was foreign 
editor of that paper, saw “ remarkable merit ” in the 
work of the new recruit, and this engagement proved 
the opening wedge in Black’s successful journalistic 
career. Persistently and bravely, however, he was 
contributing to the magazines, and cultivating the lit- 
erary purpose upon which his heart was set. 

The first heavy sorrow of his life came to him in 
the death of his wife but little more than a year after 
their marriage, leaving him with an infant son, who 





“T ought to Write” 
From “ That Beautiful Wretch,” by William Black 


survived only a few years. To temper his grief he 
plunged deeper than ever into work. In 1868 he pub- 
lished his novel Lore or Marriage, but the unconven- 
tionality of its theme led him in subsequent years to 
consign this book also to oblivion. Then came In Silk 
Attire, Kilmeny, and The Monarch of Mincing Lane, 
which showed a pronounced advance in skill, and re- 
ceived some encouragement from the public, if not 
from reviewers. Amongst the latter was heard one 
voice of generous praise, that of Mr. Williams, the 
“ discoverer ” of Charlotte Bronté. Black was much 
comforted by this commendation. 

The first intimation we find in the biography of 
the beginning of the novelist’s great success, A 
Daughter of Heth, is in the postscript of a letter to a 
friend: 

“ P.S.—I wish you would tell me if you ever heard 
of any character in any Scotch story going under the 
sobriquet of *The Whaup.’ ” 


Supreme Portrayer of Maidenhood 


Sir Wemyss tells us that Black was the original of 
this interesting character: 

“ Black’s father and mother are in part portrayed 
in the minister and the old housekeeper, while I have 
a shrewd suspicion that The Whaup was none other 
than Black himself. Indeed, he did not deny it when 
I taxed him with it. The story of how I came to do 
sO may amuse my readers. Turning over a_photo- 
graphic album in his house one day, I found an early 
portrait of Black in characteristic Scotch costume— 
cape, cap, leggings, baggy breeches. ‘This your por- 
trait, Black?’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, then you must 
be The Whaup!’ He smiled a little grimly, but did 
not dissent from my remark; and a little later on he 
admitted that the incident, told in the story, in which 
the masterful Whaup holds his brother head down- 
ward from the bridge, and keeps him in that uncom- 
fortable attitude until, at the peril of his soul, he 
uses a wicked word, was one in which he himself had 
played the part of the criminous hero.” 

A Daughter of Heth appeared in 1871, during the 
Franco-German War, and for the first few weeks its 
success seemed very doubtful. The Saturday Review, 
that terror of aspiring authors, and which had sneer- 
ed at Black’s previous work with unpitying zest, was 
now the first to praise the new novel. Others followed 
fast in the same path, and Black, at the age of thirty, 
found himself a literary lion. ‘ Black’s friends of 
his early days,” says Sir Wemyss Reid, “ were almost 
prouder of the manner in which he bore his sudden 
and dazzling success than of the success itself,’ and 
he goes on to describe Black’s behavior under the new 
social honors he was called upon to bear. He was es- 
sentially a social man, but in that high inner circle 
of London fashionable life which now welcomed him 
as a man of genius, he was often silent, and his 
biographer gives adequate reasons for that silence. 

Black was essentially industrious, and A Daughter 
of Heth was quickly followed by The Adventures of 
a Phaeton, which described a real phaeton trip of 
his own, taken in company with Mr. R. S. Williams, 
son of the critic. The descriptions of natural scenery, 
in which Black excelled, were so largely a part of this 
book that critics scarcely knew where to place it. So 
remarkable was the artistic skill displayed in these 
wonderful transcriptions of natural phenomena that 
Black was hailed by “ distinguished painters, who wel- 
comed him not only as a kindred spirit, but a fellow- 
artist.” Even so eminent a critic as Ruskin praised 
him generously. The character of Bell in this story 
was suggested to the author by the young woman who 
was later to be his wife, Miss Eva Wharton Simpson, 
whom he married in 1874. Af this time he became a 
member of the Reform Club, about whose meetings and 
members his biographer discourses so entertainingly. 

Black’s next book was also a remarkable success, 
especially in America, where it made as much of a 
flurry as Trilby. This was A Princess of Thule. 
Black’s supersensitive delicacy in the drawing of wo- 
mev was here charmingly exemplified, and his fame in- 
creased at a bound. Other novels of his which proved 
the most popular in America were In Silk Attire, 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, A Daughter of 
Heth, Madcap Violet, and Three Feathers.  Black’s 
visit to America in 1876, whither he went to study 
local color for his Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 
fostered his already great popularity in the United 
States, and led to many warm and enduring friend- 
ships. Amongst his American 
friends Miss Mary Anderson, the 
actress, was a prime favorite, 
and was known in Black’s fam- 
ily as “ That Beautiful Wretch,” 
the title of one of his  best- 
known stories. It was through 
Mr. E. A. Abbey, the artist, that 
they had met; and the friend- 
ship continued unabated to 
Black’s death. Encouraged by 
Miss Anderson, the novelist once 
essayed a supernumerary part 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” given at 
Glasgow. ‘“ According to Miss 
Anderson,” says our biographer, 
“no more ignominious first ap- 
pearance was ever made... . 
Black planted himself in a 
rather prominent position on 
the stage, with his back to a 
pillar. Here he remained abso- 
lutely motionless and silent— 
a veritable death’s-head at the 
feast.” How the embarrassed 
novelist was finally rescued from 
his petrified pose against the 
friendly pillar is a tale in it- 
self. and we shall not spoil the 
reader’s enjoyment by relating 
it here. 

Black’s life, indeed, was one 
which, in the hands of a capable 
writer, lends itself readily to 
the purposes of a biographer who wishes to please as 
well as instruct his readers—for if a biography be not 
entertaining, the work is apt to suffer for lack of at- 
tention. Sir Wemyss Reid’s chatty volume lies in no 
such danger. He tells us precisely what we most wish 
to know—how Black lived and thought and loved and 
disliked (he had his fearless dislikes) and wrote; 
what people originated his characters, and why; and 
those qualities of his own soul by means of which he 
made his conceptions living realities. In Shandon 
Bells Black immortalized in Willie Fitzgerald his dear 
friend William Barry, the man whom he befriended 
as a brother in life, and whose last days he made easy 
by his own self-sacrifice. In a letter to Sir Wemyss 
Reid he said: “IT am glad you like Shandon Bells. I 
can’t do any better than that.” His love for this book 
was his love for the friend it memorialized, and his bi- 
ographer’s account of the relations between the two 
men is a story which one is the better for reading. 
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The Traction-Engine’s Work in the City. A Sixty Horse-power Machine pulling Forty-five Tons of Wire Cable 
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House-moving with the Aid of Traction Engines 


GIANTS AMONG AUTOMOBILES 


The East has gone in for speed in its automobiles; the West is giving its attention to power and utility. Traction engines of fifty horse-rower and upward are now in use on many of the 
large farms, and are coming into play in the heavy work of the cities. The illustrations show the varying uses to which these mammoths 
are put, and in which they take the place of twoscore horses at much less expense 
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himmie Fadden: Of Books and Restaurants 


: HY dis mental obstructions, Paul?” 
says Whiskers. “Is you tinking 
about some new issue of stocks and 
bonds, or de opening of de coaching 
season? 

“Such toughts.” says Mr. Paul, 

‘is only for dose wit fat poises, or fat wits to indulge. 

1 has not enough income to tink seriously,” he says, 

“of eider subject.” 

“It is time,” says Whiskers, “for de philosopher, 
dough he has no income, to consider de question of new 
issues of stocks and bonds.” 

“Oh,” says Widdy, “ Paul can philosophize on dat, or 
any subject, witout de trouble of tinking.” 

“Truly, madam,” says Mr. Paul, serious as de bull 
pup when he foist found out de cat had claws. * Truly; 
for only de philosopher who speaks witout tinking gets 
a hearing dese days. And it is also true,” he says, 
‘dat I am prepared to speak wit de promise of much 
interest on some of de present offerings of new stock 
issues. Notting in our modern life is so wonderful. 
| see by de poipers where a company dat is going 
to make birch - bark canoes—or is it go - carts?—by 
machinery, offers stock for toity - tree cents a share 
which is sure to pay one hundred per cent. on one 
hundred dollars a share. Dis proves how wonderful 
is de metods of modern finance. But dat is not what 
most excites my fancy. De same company says de 
same stock will be forty-seven cents in tree days, a 
dollar and six-bits in ten days, and will sell for two 
or tree hundred dollars inside of six monts. Dat being 
so, sir—and of course dey would not say so if it 
was not—I is filled wit astonishment dat dey lets de 
public in at toity-tree cents!” 

“Dey may be philantropists,” says Miss Fannie. 

‘I am not sure,” says Mr. Paul. “De only ting 
sure about ‘em is dat dey is not in jail; and a man 
out of jail may be anyting. Den dere is de oil com- 
panies wit spouting wells, pipe lines, and railroads, 
who is selling stock easy wort seven hundred dollars 
a share for from four to twenty cents. As de poet 
says, ‘I often wonder what de vendors buy one-half 
so precious as de stuff dey sell.’ ” 

* Mostly, dey buys advertising space,” says Whisk- 
ers, and den he near falls out of his chair laughing at 
his joke. 

“ But, sir.’ goes on Mr. Paul, “ your question was 
‘warm,’ as Little One savs when we comes near find- 
| was tinking of me income.” 


ing what she has hid. 
not to 


“We is taught by de ‘ Don’t Worry Clubs’ 
tink of disagreeable tings,” says Widdy. 

“Me fait in de don’t worry teeory has received a 
fatal fall,” says Mr. Paul. “Thad de honor of know- 
ing de gent what wrote de book dat started de * Don’t 
Worry Clubs.’ Before he wrote dat book he was a 
fat and hearty poisson wit a good digestion and serene 
mind. But, alas! he died wit worry because his book 
was so shy on sales. But I stray from de subject on 
me mind. It is nme poipose to improve me income so 
it will not be a disagreeable subject. I am going, sir, 
and mesdames, to write a book!” 

“1 knowed you could not give up your small bot- 
tles witout taking up some 
odder vice.” says Widdy. 


States. Nobody knows notting about it. Dey should 
be instructed.” 

“Your poipose,” says Mr. Paul, “does honor to 
your heart. But, sir,” he says, “1 beg you to pause 
before writing a woid on de subject. It being me own 
poipose to make a play out of dat guarantee of our 
principals and interests, I has looked into de subject 
of books on it. I finds, sir, dat, including woiks in 
four langwudges, dere has been upwards of five tou- 
sand books’ wrote on de American Constitution, but 
not one of ‘em has ever been read. It was dat in- 
teresting discovery, sir, dat filled me wit de poipose 














Our frens and some frens of our frens 


for to make a play out of it, so as to introduce de 
subject of de Constitution to de people of dese United 
States.” 

“But.” says Miss Fannie, “ papa would write a 
better book on de Constitution dan any one has wrote, 
so it would be read.” 

“T agrees wit you on dat point, ma’am,” says Mr. 
Paul. “It is not because so many books has been 
wrote on de subject dat I advises against anodder, 


but because of de poissonal danger of de job. Already 


it is a crime to speak of de Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a law will soon be pushed trough Wash- 
ington making it a hanging offense for to discuss de 
Constitution except in de way I propose—as a roar- 
ing farce. I shall call it ‘De Lost Chord, or Notting 
Doing.’ ” 

“You is trying to trap me into a political argu- 
ment,” says Whiskers. “ But you'll get no rise out 
of me,” he says. 





“What will your book be 
about ?” 

“About four hundred 
pages,” says Mr. Paul, 
“wit wide margins, and 
lots of white spaces be- 
tween de lines.” 

“So dere will be plenty 
of room to read between 
de lines?” says Miss Fan- 
nie. 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Mr. 
Paul. “ Indeed,” he says, 
*T was tinking of writing 
a book witout any lines 
at all, only de = chapter 
and page numbers, and let 
each and every poisson 
who is inspired to write 
a book buy mine, and 
write his in it. Dereby 
I lands wealt beyond pipe 
dreams.” 

“Would it not be bet- 
ter.’ says Miss Fannie, 
“for to begin de chapters 
and let de readers finish 
‘em? A little help like « 
dat would — sell more 
books.” 

“Tanks for de tip,” 
says Mr. Paul. “ Pl start 
each chapter like it was 
de foist of a new book; 
dereby suiting de tastes 
of all. By dis plan IT can 
start novels of love, his- 
tory, adventure, kitchen 
gardens, war, cook-stoves 
and odder mysteries, trol- 
lv -cars, foist aid to in- 
jured feelings, and wild 
animals dat can talk back. 

I shall start wit a hysterical novel; taking a Revo- 
lutionary soldier and statesman, and making him talk 
like a Weedy hero.” 

What's dat’ Ouida hero? 
way vou like. 

*T shall make him.” says Mr. Paul, “talk like a 
Ouida here, and act like a tloor-walker.” 

‘You sells a quarter of a million copies right dere,” 
says Widdy. 

“On day of publication.” says Mr. Paul. 

* All dat is nonsense.” says Whiskers. * What de 
people needs is books dat instruct. | has often tought 
| would write a book on de Constitution of de United 


Well, spell it any old 








Heroes must go about sticking people 


“Let us stick to novels,” says Widdy. “If I was 
going to write a book for to increase me income, Ud 
eadder togedder all de true scandats about de brass- 
band gang—what de poipers calls de smart set—and 
print ‘em as a historical novel of de Roman decadence.” 

“Your plan has been tried,” says Mr. Paul, * but 
de unhappy autor was arrested and sent to jail for 
libelling decaying Rome. Mrs. Burton,” he says to 
Miss Fannie, “ will you oblige us wit your ideas, and 
a cup of tea?” 

Say, honest, Miss Fannie makes more tea dan Sir 
Tumis Lipton dese days. I has de tea-caddie and de 
silver tings and dishes ready all de time for her, be- 


cause I never can tell when Ill get a hurry call for 
’em. But fussing wit de tea soivice gives me a chance 
to listen to deir chin-chin, so I has no kick due. 

“If I was going to write a novel,” says Miss Fan- 
nie, **I’d write one dat had only children for char- 
acters. Dat would get all de readers dere is, be- 
cause everybody dat isn’t chi‘dren loves ’em.” 

* Excuse me,” says Mr. Paul, “ but your plan is no 
eartly use except to talk about. In dese days novel 
heroes must go about sticking people wit real swords. 
Tin swords, wooden swords, or any kind dat children 
use would not soive de poipose of selling a million 
books to strenuous youts and maidens in dese war- 
like times.” 

Honest, when I chases meself I tinks dat I'd get a 
move on one of dese old days and hand out a_ book 
of me own. I knows a bookmaker on de Bowery dat 
rakes in so much long green dat no matter how often 
he gets arrested he pays his own fine witout a holler. 
I tells Duchess I was tinking of doing business as an 
autor, and she looks as scared as if she was only two 
jumps ahead of a fit. 

“Why dese rattles?” I says. 
against, me dear?” T says. 

“Mon Dieu!’ says she, “I am to write a_ book. 
But if bote of us goes wrong to once,it is our finish!” 

“To de woodlands!” I says. “ What kind of a 
novel can you write?” ; 

“It is to be called,” says she, “‘ De visits of a 
Duchess to her Garden.’ De scene is laid out in a 
lady’s hall bed-room, where she runs a sewing-machine 
in solitary refinement.” 

“No visits? No garden?” T says. 

“No, and no Duchess,” says she. “ But de name 
will of money make us so much we can stop woik- 
ing for a living, and keep a restaurant.” 

Say, Duchess is coming along to jolly as good as 
if she was born on de Bowery. She was giving me a 
hunch dat I'd promised to take her and kiddie to de 
little restaurant kept by a goil fren who married a 
cook. Remember me telling you? So we chases. It 
was between meal-times, and we finds our frens and 
some frens of our frens getting gay on sugar and 
water. I soon tumbles to why Duchess wanted me to 
go dere. De whole gang puts it up to me strong what 
a good graft it is to keep a restaurant. Duchess is 
stuck on it, and is jollying me up to de notion. 

But I isn’t dead easy in me mind on dat_proposi- 
tion, so T asks Mr. Paul what he tought of it. 

“It is a grand idea, Chames,” he says. “ De time 
is coming swift when de fire in de domestic cook-stoves 
of New York will all go out forever. De whole popu- 
lation of dis joyous town,” he says, * will soon depend 
upon restaurants, not only for deir meals, but for 
amusement, social intercourse, and rural life—under 
de palm-trees! Get into de game quick,” he says, 
“so as to have a bold front when de Restaurant Trust 
buys you out. Dat Trust will soon be formed. It can’t 
be avoided. It will be de biggest Trust on eart. Why? 
Because folks must eat. We can get along fairly 
well witout steel rails, cotton seed, and Trust - made 
chewing-tobacco, but we must eat. Look well to your 
orchestra, Chames. Have 
more palms in your 
palm- room dan any one 
else. Have liveries for 
your soivants dat will 
pale de sun. Have a tel- 
egraph office, ping - pong, 
stock tickers—” 

“But how about grub, 
sir?” I says. 

“Of no account,” says 
he. “ Dere’s but two res- 
taurants in New York 
where one can dine de- 
cently: one is not patron- 
ized by New- Yorkers, de 
odder’s trade is going to 
de bad.” 

I tells Duchess what 
kind of a restaurant graft 
Mr. Paul hands out for us 
to get next to, but she 
says Mr. Paul talks not- 
ting but nonsense. 

* Already,” says she, “ it 
is as Mr. Paul say. No- 
body can’t get notting but 
palm-trees and orchestras 
for to eat in most of de 
restaurants in New York. 
People what goes to dose 
places for dinner dines at 
home foist, so as dey will 
have strent enough for de 
job.” 

* Den,” says I, * what is 
de use giving ’em anyting 
to feed. deir faces wit if 
dey all eats to home be- 
fore going to de _ restau- 


“What is you up 
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rants? Why waste good 
grub on ‘em if dey 1s 
stuffed poddy already?” | 
Says. 

* For because,” she says, 
“de time is come soon when dere will be no more 
kitchens in private houses: no more cooks, no more 
meal. What den?” she says, t’inkin’ I had no answer 
ready. 

“Den folks will go out to Central Park and eat 
grass,” I says. 

“Only de vegetablarians,” says she. “ Honest folks, 
what eat meat, must find restaurants to dine in, and 
if we gives ‘em chops, instead of music, steaks, in- 
stead of palm- trees, roasts, instead of stock - tick- 
ers— 

“Madison Square Garden will be too small for us. 
Sure!” I says. 
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Practical Training for 
the Army 


HE old fiction that America can call 
(3 into the field in a week’s time a 

force of young men ten times greater 
than any army in the world has been put 
away With the other toys of our childhood. 
And when one looks back at the wars of 
the past, it seems a pity to see the graves 
of the thousands of these brave young 
fellows who answered their country’s call, 
and whg died in a camp of instruetion 
pefore the few regular soldiers that were 
available for the duty could teach them 
how to take care of themselves and _pre- 
serve What might have been a_ valuable 
life. If we are to have trained soldiers 
we must have the means of training them. 
In the old days when our gallant little 
regular army was used as a sort of bor- 
der police against the Indians—a warfare 
in which the small force engaged lost 
more officers killed than the Germans lost 
in their great victory over the French in 
1870—even a four-company post was con- 
sidered a big garrison. In those days the 
three or four regiments that were sta- 
tioned at a single post, like the Third 
at Snelling, and the Fifteenth at Sheri- 
dan, were known as “ crack regiments.” 
Mostly the little army was scattered over 
the country in one, two, and four com- 
pany posts. Infantry never saw artillery, 
and the cavalry never saw either. Of 
course there were expeditions against the 
Indians, in which three or four regiments 
of infantry and one or two of cavalry 
would sometimes take part. These would, 
perhaps, be joined by a battery or a sec- 
tion of a battery, and the whole would be 
considered a big army. Often, so far as 
the work it accomplished was concerned, 
it was a big army. When the war with 
Spain came this was the condition and 
training of our army. We were able to 
send one army of 20,000 men to Cuba. 
It won a great victory. How it won it 
no one has ever been able to say except 
the commanders of regiments and com- 
panies, and they don’t care to express 
themselves. The plan now is to gather 
our forces into large forts where one arm 


may teach the other arm the _ things 
about it which it does not know, and 


which are so important to be learned. 
The United States army must no longer 
be a police force. It is needed for other 
and more important service, and its offi- 
cers are too carefully trained to be 
wasted. The time is coming when an in- 
fantry officer must know something about 
artillery, and a cavalry officer something 
about both. Our next war will be with 
some great civilized power. The army 
officer, and the enlisted man as well, must 
become a scientist and an educator. Sev- 
eral posts in different parts of the coun- 
try have been recently. picked out by the 
War Department at which are stationed 
garrisons composed of all three arms of 
the service. Thus officers will acquire 
practical familiarity with the duties 
and the life of the troops belonging ‘to 
other corps than their own. It will bring 
about the unity of the service. 





What is a Philistine? 


HE more or less emasculated sort of 
T college professors who look down 

with academic complacence—which 
amuses the real world when it has time 
to pay attention—upon those who do 
things, instead of reading and_ telling 
about what has been done in the busy 
world, must be having rather mixed feel- 
ings in these days of Carnegies, Rocke- 
fellers, Stanfords, and similar philistines. 
These professors are no doubt as pleased 
to welcome the endowments as the better 
sort of professor, but how do they ac- 
count for the impulse to make such en- 
dowments? Wealth, when pursued so ab- 
sorbingly, is supposed eventually to turn 
and rend the pursuer—so they told us in 
college—tearing out the desire for other 
things, the appreciation of the better 
things of life, leaving in their place the 
ugly sears of sordidness, narrowness, and 
heartless selfishness. Yet here we have 
the almost daily tableau of men who have 
become notoriously wealthy by means of 
“hustle” and “push” and such other 
vulgar methods, humbly — more or less 
humbly—kneeling at the feet of Culture, 
and founding universities, establishing in- 
ternational scholarships, and sprinkling 
the States with libraries. 

_And now comes Cecil Rhodes, too, a 
king of the philistines, a Goliath, whose 
one metaphorical eye gazed all through 
his life only at wealth and its personal 
power, according to many of his critics. 
How, then, shall we account for the man’s 
remarkable will, giving so many youths 
of all parts of the world, from this on in- 
definitely, courses at Oxford? 

It is simply because he, like the others 
mentioned, and like nearly every other 
big man, was an idealist, a dreamer; a 
pushing idealist, a hustling dreamer, 
seeking a success outside of and greater 
than personal gratification. It is as ab- 


{ 


surd to conside all eager money-makers 
philistines as to classify all college pro- 
fessors as impractical prigs. Indeed, in 
| these days when learning so often means 
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mere specialized knowledge rather than | 


broad culture, and the scholar is apt to 

| be as scornful as he is ignorant of every- 
thing outside of his own department, 
there are quite as severe cases of philistin- 
ism in academic circles as on the Stock 
Kxchange. As a matter of fact, they are 
quite numerous in both places. For when 
a man aims no higher than at proficiency 
and fame in his department, or mere 
wealth and prominence in his business, 
he is pretty likely to end up as a philis- 
tine, no matter what may be his tastes, 
his knowledge, or his job. It is not so 
much what kind of things a man knows 
or does that settles this question, but 
what a man himself is; the man behind 
the work. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SCOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 


—([Ad@,. 





A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[ Adv. 








‘TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means 
of communication. Rates for Residence Service in 
Manhattan from $48 a year. New York ‘Telephone Co., 
15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 125th St.—[ Adv. ] 





Vicor of mind and strength of body are attendant 
upon the use of ABBorTT’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 
— = great rejuvenator. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
—[Adv. 





Ir you desire a valuable Champagne, send to 
your dealer for a case of CoOK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry.—[Adv.] 








UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Gowns FOR GENTLEWOMEN. _ Distinction and 
beauty characterize the French frills described here. 

The imported gown as it is seen in most of the es- 
tablishments on this side of the ocean is a thing 
so rich and splendid as to be becoming only to dow- 
agers or to women who do not care whether they look 
overdressed or not, as long as they are in costly rai- 
ment. In these respects the French frocks at Arnold, 
Constable & Co.’s are unique.’ They are dainty, rather 
than magnificent. Instead of barbaric richness and 
over-adornment, they have exquisitely fine work, de- 
signs of artful simplicity, and are essentially gowns 
for gentlewomen. Some of these are so graceful and 
artistic that they would invest a woman of florid tastes 
with an air of refinement and distinction. Take, for 
instance, a costume of pale-blue mohair, the entire 
skirt set in flat pleats from waist to hem, the bottom 
edged with a narrow line of black satin and the finest 
line of white Irish crochet. The tailed coat is edged 
with black and white, but is trimmed also with em: 
broidery in soft shades of écru, rose, and green. 

An Empire frock of cobweb fine black lace has the 
top of the short bodice stiffened with jet sequins. The 
transparent, puffed elbow sleeves are finished with 
long scarf frills of lace. A sash of black silk, with ends 
of yellow guipure, completes this beautiful frock 
— is worn over a slip of white, black, or tinted 
silk, 

A quaint frock of striped tea-green silk has puffings, 
panes. and three full ruffles on the skirt. The 

odice has a front of yellowish net, sparkling with 
old paste buttons. The ceinture—a delightful touch! 
—is of green silk, with tiny pink chiffon rosebuds in 
lieu of bow or tassel. 

In the lingerie department are decided novelties. A 
skirt made of strips of satin ribbon from waist to knee 
is finished with voluminous flounces of lace. <A prin- 
cess chemise and petticoat in oneis of silk and skin- 
tight to below the knee, where adjustable lace frills 
give the desired billowy effect around the feet. 

The hand-embroidered muslin and the silk skirts are 
artistic and original in design. One of white silk, 
brocaded in a ribbon and daisy pattern, has a flounce 
of chiffon lace and loops of white ribbon. Another of 
cream satin has embroidered butterflies on a foamy 
white chiffon flounce. A yellow silk skirt has frills of 
white chiffon, caught up with tiny buckles of black 
velvet. 

The children’s hats—imported—are — smart and 
youthful and childish at Arnold, Constable & Co.’s, 
and eo ed clothes are exquisitely fine and dainty. 

v. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 





Established over 100 years. 
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Fg PHOLSTERY FABRICS 
we N order to correctly carry out our decorative and furnishing schemes, it is imperative that 


Wee we have in our collection of Fabrics not only maferéa/s meeting all requirements, but de- 
4 L signs and colorings appropriate to this varied work. Our stock is filled with rare and 
ee exclusive patterns, covering all the period furnishings (Louis XV, Empire, Henry II, etc.) 
Ae as well as the more simple and inexpensive Fabrics for less important work So) Se as3 





Gd: 


N the above illustration of one of the sections of our show-room is a 
very good representation of the use of our Fabrics. 


OUR STOCK CONTAINS WOVEN AND PRINTED FABRICS IN LARGE VARIETY 
Complete Facilities for Interior Decoration of Residences, Theatres, Clubs, Etc. 
COR RES PON DEN CE rN Vb FE op 


a Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 
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If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO0., NEW YORK CITY 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


2000 Revolutions a Minute ! : A N $1.50 


Measurement 10 inches. 


Throws air equal to any $15 elec- 
tric fan. 


RUNS BY WATER 


Can be connected in any room or 
to any spigot. 


Fed by ;; inch Hole 








Descriptive Circular free on request, 2 s g 
AGENTS WANTED. Sohmer Building, = 
Delaware Rubber Co.,631 Market St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 








UNDRY newspapers are bawling for the resig- 
nation of Secretary Root, and one or two of 
the Washington correspondents have predicted 
that he will be forced out of office, chiefly 
because he withheld Major Gardener’s re- 
port. Secretary Root is probably a tired man. 

His burden is enormous; he has carried it a good while, 
and it is easily conceivable that there are times when 
he wants to put it down and rest. But he isn’t a 
quitter, and there is nothing in the wind that is go- 
ing to drive him out of the War Department so long 
as he is willing to stay in it. Major Gardener’s re- 
port is very interesting, but it is impossible to act 
upon it, or even to judge of its value, until the other 
side is heard, and a chance given to explain the condi- 
tions of which Major Gardener complains. To issue 
the report to the public without the comments of the 
military authorities in the Philippines, whose course 
the major criticises, would have been neither expe- 
dient nor just. An explanation that is given of the 
situation in Tayabas, of which Major Gardener is 
Civil Governor, is that that province has been quieter 
of late than some others because it borders a number 
of provinces in which insurrection has been active, and 
was for that reason a convenient place of temporary 
refuge for Filipinos who were tired of fighting and in 
need of rest. They kept it peaceful, we are told, be- 
cause it was convenient for them that it should be 
peaceful. An incident that is said to have impaired 
its tranquillity was the discovery of a powder-fac- 
tory in active operation in it, which was supplying 
the insurgents with ammunition. It is impossible to 
read Major Gardener’s report without being impressed 
with it, but whatever the military commentators have 
to say about it ought to be heard, and it would have 
been fairer for all hands to have had the report and 
the comments appear together. 


@a. 


Te impression grows that the water-cure process 
of getting information has not been so rare as 
could be wished. Something like this seems to 
be the course of events that leads to a water-cure: 
You are out, say, after a lot of rifles that you have 
heard of. You come to a Filipino ploughing, who, you 
have reason to think, knows where the rifles are. Be- 
ing questioned, he recommends searching a place fifteen 
miles off. He gets a quart of water, and takes off 
five miles, Another quart, and he cuts off another five 
miles. Heaven knows how much water it takes to 
make him admit that he is ploughing over the spot 
where the rifles are buried, but he does admit it pres- 
ently, and the rifles are seized. It has been cruel to 
fill the Filipino with water, but finding the rifles 
means to save life, to stop fighting, to give the civil 
arm a chance. A choice of cruelties is the best that 
has been offered in the Philippines. It is not so cer- 
tain that we at home can afford to shudder at the 
water-cure unless we disown the whole job, and if we 
do disown the whole job we cannot put the respon- 
sibility for it on the army. The army has obeyed or- 
ders. It was sent to the Philippines to subdue the 
Filipinos, and it seems to have made remarkable 
progress. Having the devil to fight, it has some- 
times used fire; having liars to fight,-it has sometimes 
used lies; having semi-civilized men to fight, it has in 
some instances used semi-civilized methods. That was 
inevitable, and will be inevitable as long as soldiers 
are men. If these water-cure cases are brought to 
trial they should be tried in the Philippines before 
men who are familiar with the circumstances of their 
occurrence and the general conditions and standards 
of conduct that obtained where they happened. None 
of us believes that cruelty runs in the American blood, 
or that wanton cruelty has been done in the Philip- 
pines except in isolated cases, but the American sol- 
dier is an earnest man, and wants results. Major 
Gardener says, “ Use native troops.” By all means 
use native troops as soon as they can be trusted. By 
all means, meanwhile, curb the zeal of our troops when 
it verges towards ferocity. But don’t condemn them 
unheard, and don’t blame them for faults that are part 
of the job. It is our job, not theirs. 


SA. 


CCASIONALLY a visitor to Washington re- 
O marks upon the amazing number of bronze men 

on horseback with which that capital is adorned. 
There are only two or three score equestrian statues 
in the world, and a very large proportion of the total 
number are in Washington. This has often been noted. 
More lately it is pointed out that Washington has 
scarcely any statues of civilian statesmen. George 
Washington sits before the east front of the Capitol, 
stripped of his uniform and even of his under-shirt, 
a man of peace. There is a statue of Daniel Webster 
somewhere, and Lafayette stands conspicuous of late 
in Lafayette Square. Probably there are other statues, 
outside of the Capitol, of statesmen whose chief glory 
was not military, but they are few and retiring, while 
the bronze soldiers, some afoot, but most of them on 
horseback, stand in circle after circle and square after 
square, so numerous that—as the boys say—you can’t 
lose them. The soldiers were good soldiers, but they 
are disproportionately prevalent. There is not stand- 
ing-room in the streets for the Fathers—Franklin, 





Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, and their fellows and suc- 
cessors. Lincoln will be provided for in due time. So 
may be some of the older worthies; though as to that, 
there is no telling. The present affluence of bronze 
horsemen is probably due to the fact that Congress 
supplies the money for statues, and that Congressmen, 








since the civil war, have very naturally been more 
interested in the civil-war heroes, whom they knew, 
than in any other candidates for statue sites. 
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died the other day, leaving an estate of sev- 

eral million dollars in value, and a will as 
odd and unexpected in a small way as that of Cecil 
Rhodes. He was free-born, and a native of Virginia, 
who began work at twenty-one in Philadelphia in a 
livery-stable, worked later in a restaurant, married 
his employer’s daughter, speculated in real estate, and 
got rich. In religion he was a member of a Presby- 
terian church. A daughter and six grandchildren sur- 
vived him. He left his daughter $300 a year. At her 
death her five children receive annuities of $50. An- 
other grandchild also receives an annuity of $50. The 
rest of his estate goes to Archbishop Ryan, as resid- 
uary legatee, to build a Catholic church, rectory, and 
convent in McKee City, New Jersey, and to build and 
maintain in Philadelphia “Colonel John McKee Col- 
lege” for white and colored male orphans between 
twelve and eighteen years old, who are to receive a 
naval education as nearly as possible like that given 
at Annapolis. Ten men, chosen annually by the Cath- 
olic clergy of Philadelphia, are to be directors of the 
college. The will also provided for an equestrian 
statue of the founder of the college to stand in front 
of the main gate, and gave directions as to the testa- 
tor’s funeral, which were not carried out, as he was 
buried before the will was read. It will be seen that 
as a testator Colonel McKee has shown striking origi- 
nality. Archbishop Ryan seems to have been as much 
surprised by the will as any one else, though, pre- 
sumably, there is a Catholic clergyman somewhere 
whom it has not astonished. The natural heirs will 
make a contest, and may get a share of the estate, 
but no reason suggests itself why the main proposi- 
tions of the will should not be carried out. Perhaps 
a lawsuit may disclose how the man got into his head 
ideas so unusual, and, in view of his business career 
and church and family relations, so utterly unex- 
pected. 


Cie ti JOHN McKEE, a Philadelphia negro, 
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Business contains those deliverances of his 

about college education as a handicap in the 
race for wealth with which the world was already 
familiar. He says the captains of industry are not 
college graduates. The ‘“ winning class,” as he calls 
it, is made up of men who went early into business 
and followed it hard in their teens, whereas the col- 
lege men in business “ will usually be found under sal- 
aries—trusted subordinates.” That sounds bad for 
the college men, but there is a great deal in the art 
of putting things. When you say that a college edu- 
cation is an insuperable obstacle to the biggest busi- 
ness success it sounds like a warning to ambitious 
youth to keep away from the colleges. But when you 
say that a college education is one of the best-known 
preventives of the disease called acquisitiveness, it 
sounds differently. Is not this latter statement quite 
as fair and quite as important as the former one? It 
is probably true that the desire to own the earth is a 
good deal blunted by three or four years in college. 
Other ways of having fun suggest themselves to the 
college graduate that do not necessitate the heaping 
up of a huge pile of money. Life is more valuable 
to him—time is more valuable to him—perhaps, than 
to the youth whose aspirations have been taught early 
to run in a narrower groove. He won’t give up as 
much for the sake of getting very rich as a man will 
whose knowledge is less diversified and whose imagina- 
tion is restricted to a more limited diet. Really, ac- 
quisitiveness in its extreme form is one of the most 
dangerous diseases of the time. It is the men who 
want too much and who try too hard and too un- 
scrupulously to get it that are responsible for some of 
the biggest mischiefs that statesmen and _ philanthro- 
pists have to confront. We learn in Scripture that 
the love of money is the root of all evil. In the light 
of modern experience that may seem somewhat sweep- 
ing, but it is certainly the root of evils enough to 
make its abatement seem a praiseworthy enterprise. 
If the college-bred men don’t attain to the highest 
pitch of acquisition it is largely because they don’t 
want money badly enough to make the requisite sac- 
rifices to get it in excessive quantity. 


Mi ANDREW CARNEGIE’S new book about 


N O wonder Mr. Carnegie gives money liberally to 
colleges, libraries, and institutions of research 
and learning. He knows what’s what as well 
as any one. He knows acquisitiveness is a direful dis- 
ease. He knows that it is expedient to check it early. 
He has before him the awful example of Mr. Sage; 
the piteous predicament of his near friend Mr. Rocke- 
feller. He knows himself, and says in his book, that 
“liberal education gives a man who really absorbs it 
higher tastes and aims than the acquisition of wealth, 
and a world to enjoy, into which the mere millionaire 
cannot enter; to find therefore that it is not the best 
training for business is to prove its claim to a higher 
domain.” 

None of the really able men of affairs really have 
delusions about the value of early education. They 
know well enough that there are not enough great 
prizes in business to go around, and that the more 
men can be taught to be content with moderate pecu- 
niary success, and to live happily on moderate incomes, 
the better. They are themselves men who made the 
most of restricted opportunities. Put where their 


best chance of happiness seemed to lie in getting rich, 
they buckled to, and bringing great and rare natural 
powers to the transaction of the business before them, 
they forged ahead, and learning to make money, they 
made a lot of it. If they overrate their success a lit- 
tle—if, seeing everybody more or less eagerly bent on 
getting more money, they tend to measure success too 
much by money standards—that is natural, and we 
have no occasion to scoff at them. They have got a 
good thing, albeit superabundantly, and the man who 
does not prize at its ful] value—or even higher—the 
good things that he has got, is in an ill case. It is 
probably rather a bad job to have two or three hun- 
dred million dollars on one’s hands, but no one tries 
harder to make the best of it than Mr. Carnegie. The 
best thing he has got is youth, for he is a young man 
of his years. Some of the men who elude college and 
its incidents and go to work early, before they have 
ever had much chance to play, preserve wonderfully 
their appetite for enjoyment, and when they come in 
later life to increased leisure and ample means, enjoy 
life like boys on a holiday. But that only happens to 
the men who keep their health. They are enviable 
men, provided that, like Mr. Carnegie, they choose 
their pleasures with discretion. 


hot wave last week, which she shared with the 

contiguous communities, and finally sent East. 
It reached New York in good order, and caused eight 
hundred thousand persons to assume their spring 
flannels. That effect and others like it were the only 
direct ones that it produced in the State of New 
York. It is not what Kansas hot waves and like 
phenomena do in New York that troubles New York, 
but what they do, or are said to do, in Kansas. Kansas 
is the trick-mule in the national circus. We all get 
more or less entertainment out of her merely from 
reading about her in the newspapers, but to appreci- 
ate fully her capacity for eccentricity it is necessary 
to buy an interest in a few shares of the stock of 
some railroad running through her. That brings her 
home to the observer. The clouds that hang over her 
hang over him. The clouds that refuse to hang over 
her he misses also. When her winter wheat turns 
brown he quakes; when her spring wheat withers he 
shrivels; when her corn crop experiences its annual 
course of advertised tribulations his spirits go up or 
down according as ruin closes in on Kansas or breaks 
away. Every family ought to possess a few shares of 
stock that are responsive to Kansas conditions. There 
may be a profit in them; there may not. It is safer 
to think there won’t be a profit, though even that ex- 
pectation is liable to be disappointed. But as an ex- 
perience that will keep the mind attentive and the 
sympathies acute, a Kansas investment cannot be 
surpassed. Meat is very dear just now. Some people 
say it is because of the Beef Trust. Eggs have gone 
up; butter has gone up; so have pork and lamb. Per- 
haps it is the Beef Trust, but the story that it is 
a distant result of last year’s corn failure in Kansas 
is more credible, because we are used to believe the 
stories we hear about Kansas, and a great many of 
the stories we hear about trusts are bugaboos. If we 
could put Kansas under bonds for good behavior, we 
would make important progress towards the attain- 
ment of the blessing of a quiet life, but no concern 
less strong than the whole United States could afford 
to go on such a bond for Kansas. Practically, we are 
on her bond now, whether we will or not. 


K ive: has begun to cut up again. She had a 


is that they will be useful to Americans who 

aspire to be scholars or scientists and can af- 
ford to spend six or eight years in preliminary train- 
ing in universities. He thinks that for the average 
young man who must begin active life at twenty-one 
a university course in his own country is better. But 
it does not seem to have been Mr. Rhodes’s purpose to 
train scholars or scientists so much as men of affairs. 
He has not tied up his gift with embarrassing re- 
strictions, but he calls for undergraduates, and that 
seems to imply discrimination against postgraduate 
courses. But our young men who study law or medi- 
cine, or any profession, can afford to spend three years 
at Oxford, and come home then for their professional 
studies, and when the new scholarships are filled 
that is likely in many cases to be done. The Har- 
vard Law School has had a number of Oxford 
graduates on its rolls, one at least of whom is now a 
successful lawyer in Boston. 


| ORD KELVIN’S idea of the Rhodes scholarships 
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appeals strongly to humane persons. They are 

moored by the leg to a post, year in and year out, 
and get no exercise. It is believed they lead a sad 
life, and that the restrictions which they have to en- 
dure are both unnecessary and discreditable. Various 
persons write letters to the newspapers about them, 
advocating that these elephants should be employed 
in carrying children about, as is done in the London 
Zoo; or, if that is impracticable, that they should 
be moved up to the Bronx Park, where they can live 
in comfort. No doubt the Park authorities would 
cheerfully send their whole menagerie up to the 
Bronx, but that would cause direful lamentation 
among the children of Manhattan. What might be 
feasible would be to swap the elephants back and forth 
between the Bronx and Central Park, to the better- 
ment of their health and spirits. 


Ts condition of the elephants in Central Park 
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Personal Notes 


R. HENRY MORTON is well known 
D in New York and throughout the 

country as a leader in technical 
education and in educational work gen- 
erally, and more particularly as the Presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Hoboken. 
Up in the Catskills Dr. Morton has an- 
other and in some respects a more inti- 
mate fame. Northward from the village 
of Pine Hill is a narrow and very beauti- 
ful valley through which Birch Creek 
flows. On both sides are the summer 
homes of men prominent in educational 
and church work. It was there that the 
lamented Howard Crosby—who loved the 
Catskills —lived. Since his day great 
things have been done, and most of them 
have been under the direction of Dr. Mor- 
ton, who seems to be the patron saint of 
the village and the Birch Creek district. 
The road leading to Pine Hill was dusty, 


and walking was not a pleasure. Under 
Dr. Morton’s initiative and _ largely 


through his generosity a stone pavement 
was laid, and now walking is as com- 
fortable as along Broadway. The reading 
facilities of the village were meagre. 
Under Dr. Morton there is a really good 
library, with all the current fiction and 
many of the periodicals.* 

It is the jest of the place that Pine Hill 
is so called because there are no pines 
anywhere near it. Dr. Morton did not 
like that, so he planted a whole hill-side 
with pines, and they are prospering. One 
of the finest walks is up the side of Pine 
Hill—a beautiful mound which is not 
quite a mountain—but the difficulties of 
the ascent from Birch Creek kept many 
from its delights. Dr. Morton built a 
long flight of stone steps, so that all may 
now enjoy it. 

The main story told of the doctor, how- 
ever, in that neighborhood, is as to how 
his house got its name. The building is 
about one-fourth the way up the hill 
from the creek. When the foundations 
were being dug friends went with the 
family to inspect the site and the work. 
It all seemed very romantie and attrae- 
tive, but one critic ventured the remark: 

“T like it all greatly, doctor, but it 
seems to me you ought to go farther up 
the slope.” 

“It’s up enough,” was the reply. 

Then the problem of a name, which had 
been bothering all the family, solved it- 
self: 

“Why not call it Upenuf?” 

And that is the name of Dr. Morton’s 
Catskill home. 


of Baltimore, is one of the leading 
lawyers of the South, and one of 

the most distinguished lecturers on law 
in Maryland. He is a Virginian who 
went to Baltimore after the war, and who 
has become identified with the city. In 
the recent reform movement, which won, 
and which saved the people a great deal 
of money, he was elected to one of the 
most responsible positions in the mu- 
nicipal legislature, the presidency of the 
councils branch which had to do with the 
budget. There is probably no keener wit 
in the whole country. He has the dry, 
solemn manner which accentuates his 
points, and some of his puns have be- 
come famous. For instance, after a trip 
to England and Egypt he was speaking of 
the things that impressed him in both 
countries—in one, of fields and flowers; 
in the other, the rows of preserved bodies. 
“Indeed,” he said, very soberly, “ the 
mummies of Egypt seemed to be almost 
as numerous as the poppies of England.” 


M ore: RICHARD M. VENABLE, 


who may again be the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, is one of the remarkable figures 
in American politics—remarkable in the 
fact that he was twice elected Governor 
in a heavily Republican State. His name 
has been frequently mentioned for the 
Presidency, and although he deeply dis- 
appointed many of his strongest friends 
by allowing party regularity to carry 
him to the extent of making speeches for 
Bryan when it was known he did not be- 
lieve in free silver, he still maintains his 
prominence in Democratic councils. 
_ The Governor is one of the tallest men 
In public life, being several inches over 
six feet, and carrying himself with a 
youthfulness that defies age. He is the 
son of a Methodist preacher, and is a 
pillar of the church in which his father 
often preached in Philadelphia. Although 
he lives at Overbrook, six or seven miles 
away, he makes the trip to church as 
faithfully as he does to the office of the 
trust company of which he is president. 
Overbrook is a model suburb, where 
many of the prominent men of Philadel- 
phia live. It is just within the city lim- 
its---and city limits in Philadelphia mean 
Something, for Philadelphia has an area of 


* This little library has grown under Dr. Mor- 
ton’s care, but in a year or so it will have a 
much more pretentious home, for announce- 
ment is made that Dr. Morton will erect a 
library building to cost ten thousand dollars, 
48 a memorial to his wife, who died last year. 


Piven Governor Robert E. Pattison, 
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From Daguerre 
to the 


Premo 
Supreme 


Every camera improvement since the day 

of Daguerre; every idea that has increased 

the accuracy and efficiency of picture taking, 

has been crystalized and perfected in the Premo 

Supreme. The highest type of camera modern 

science can produce, and a worthy representative of 

the famous line of Premos. Fully described and pictured in the Premo 

book for 1902. An authority on all the requisites of Photography. To 
be had at the dealers, or 

sent free by mail. 


Department AE. 
ROCHESTER 
OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, 
New York. 











che Long Distance Automobile 


A car built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 
durability. Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
power, and will run 125 miles on one filling. Price $1,000. 


United States These cars are ee nleergoms 
where practical demonstration 

Long Distance will be gladly given. 

Automobile 
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Marine 
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Automobiles 
SALESROOMS : 


No. 62 W. 43d Street, 
New York 
Factory: 
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No. 307 Whiton St, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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From Chicago, correspond- 
ing rates from other points. : 
First-class round-trip tickets 
on sale May 27 to June 8, 
inclusive. No extra charge 
for fast time or the luxurious 

service of (of 











THE NEW 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


ELectTrRic LIGHTED 


MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 
ri evening at eight 


o’clock from Chicago; less 
than three days en route via 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Full information can be obtained 
from any ticket agent. | 


Credit is often established by the fact 
of having a life insurance policy. It 
says a good deal for its holder,—indorses 
for him. Investigate the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 
































HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF YOUR. 
IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIM Eso 


Valuable booklet of interest to every 
home, sent FREE. 


THEGEM IRONING MACHINE 


Saves nine-tenths time—costs only rc. 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Practical, durable, reliable, and_eco- 
nomical. Write to-day for booklet. 
Don'tforget. DOMESTIC MANGLECO. 

Hox A, Raeine Jet., Wis. 


29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 
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ness, r No. 232%. Wagon has % inch 
Pri cost of material and making, plus Kelly rubber tires. Price $67. As 
more.” Oneprofit. Our large free catalogue good as sells for $40 to $50 more. 


shows completeline, Send forit. 
» & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 964. Three Spring Carria 7 
$110.00. As good sani, for $50. 
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129 square miles. At the station is a 
cab service, and the driver of one of th 
eabs was an English soldier who had seen 
service in the Crimea. Governor Pattison 
is known for his genial humor, and he 
delights in all innocent fun-making. So 
he had many a quip with Thomas, but 
one morning he came off second-best. 

* Thomas,” said the Governor, with a 
sly twinkle, “1 see the Boers have 
whipped you again. Why is it that a lit 
tle handful of men can keep your big 
army jumping? I should think you would 
go in and settle the whole business in a 
week; and he continued in this strain, 
without for a moment disturbing the 
equanimity of Thomas. When the Gov 
ernor had coneluded, Thomas drawled, 

“Governor, when do you think you'll 
get through in the Philippines?” 

The Governor laughed, and the honors 
were awarded to Thomas. 


IGHT REVEREND OZI WILLIAM 
R WHITAKER, one of the oldest 

bishops in the Protestant Episco 
pal Church, has taken a long vaeation, 
with the probability that he may not re 
turn to active work. His energies were 
kept going to the minute of his recent 
illness, and he was doing all he could 
not only for his chureh, but also for pub- 
lie movements for the betterment of the 
distressing political conditions in Phila- 
delphia. 


No clergyman is more beloved. He is a 
re 


| most delightful man socially, and can tell 


a good story with quiet but irresistible 
effect. Long before he was eleeted a 
bishop he saw long and arduous service 
in the far West, and had many interesting 
experiences. One story he told recently 
was about a young clergyman in that new 
country. The youthful preacher had a 
circuit of churches which were many 
miles apart, and he travelled from one to 
the other delivering his best sermon—th« 
same sermon, of course—at each place. 
When he had almost completed his tour 
and had become more familiar than ever 
with his masterpiece from the frequent 
repetition, a colored man stopped him at 
the door after service and, with a bow, 
said: 

‘I certainly have enjoyed that sermon 
of yours, sir; I certainly have. The first 
time I heard it I liked it. The second 
time I heard it I liked it better, and as 
I’ve been following you around, listening 
to it over and over again, it’s got a tight- 
er hold on me all the time. I’m somewhat 
to a certain extent in the preaching busi- 
ness myself, and as it is not unlikely that 
you may sometime wear that sermon out, 
I want to say to you, sir, that when you 
do get through with it I would like to 
buy it, and I'll give you fifty cents for it.” 
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Honors for a Judaist 


ABBI HIRSCH, the eminent Chi- 
R cago Judaist, announced to his con- 

gregation last week that he had 
been invited by Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to deliver a course of eight lectures, 
adding, with just pride, that he was “ the 
first Jew to be so honored.” No one who 
knows Dr. Hirsch’s scholarly attainments 
and his broad-minded Judaism (we had 
almost said “ Christianity”) will fail to 
commend the liberal spirit that rises su- 
perior to religious conventions and so 
signally honors the scholar and the man. 
This additional distinction to Dr. Hirseh 
demonstrates how well the Baltimore in- 
stitution has made a part of its gospel 
what President Gilman has so_ recently 
said of the constant diligence necessary 
in securing the best instruction obtain- 
able, and the importance of this in build- 
ing up the reputation of a great uni- 
versity. It is the eternal vigilance which 
is the price of their success. 
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Rhodes and the 
“Growler” 


S to Cecil Rhodes’s simplicity in dress 
A and habits, Howard Hensman_ re- 
lates the following incident in his 
biography of the late ex-Premier. In 1898 
Rhodes was in London and was engaged to 
address the shareholders of the British 
South Africa Company on a subject of 
graye international importance. “ The 
court-yard of the hotel was filled with an 
interested crowd, waiting to see Rhodes 
arrive. Many carriages drawn by high- 
stepping horses rolled in, and as each of 
tl.ese drew up at the entrance of the hotel 
the spectators pressed eagerly forward to 
see if Rhodes was the occupant; but on 
each occasion they were disappointed. At 
length, when the crowd was growing al- 
most tired of waiting, a ramshackle old 
‘four - wheeler,’ pulled by a horse that 
was, like its driver, obviously in the sere- 
ai.d-yellow leaf, made its way to the door 
almost without notice. Rhodes and one of 
his private secretaries quickly alighted. 
... The crowd had never supposed that 
a millionaire would ride about London in 
a broken-down ‘ growler,’ ” 


Cecil 
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Ernest B. Kruttschnitt 


A Distinguished Southerner 


NE of the most distinguished 
alumni of the Washington and 
Lee University, to which the Gen- 


eral Education Board, consisting of many 
of the distinguished citizens of New York, 
has recently paid a visit, is Ernest Ben- 
jamin Kruttschnitt, of New Orleans, the 
son of a naturalized German who came 
to that city in 1837, and for many years 
held the office of German consul there. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt’s mother was Miss Ben- 
jamin, a sister of Judah P. Benjamin, the 
famous lawyer and statesman of the Con- 
federacy. While the now celebrated insti- 
tution at Lexington, Virginia, was still 
Washington College and presided over by 
General Robert E. Lee, the hero of the 
Confederacy, Mr. Kruttschnitt was grad- 
uated there in the academic department 
with the most distinguished honors, and 
filled the chair of History and Literature 
in his Alma Mater—an almost unprece- 
dented honor—while he was still a student 
of the law in its law-school. His firm of 
Farrar, Jonas, & Kruttschnitt has been 
instrumental in obtaining those decisions 
of the courts of the Southwest which have 


moulded railroad law in the country 
through which the Houston and Texas 
Central, the International and Great 


Northern, and the Texas Pacifie railways 
run. When Mr. Kruttschnitt returned to 
New Orleans from Lexington, the Demo- 
cratic party of Louisiana was engaged 
in the struggle to free the State from 
carpet-bag misrule, which resulted in the 
battle of the levee on September 14, 1874, 
in which the White League, under the 
leadership of General Frederick N. Ogden, 
defeated the metropolitan police force in 
a pitched battle, and captured its guns. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt was president of the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1898, 
and has presided over the Board of Di- 
rectors cf the Publie Schools of the Parish 
of New Orleans, in which he is president 
also of che Pickwick Club, 
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Harper’s Magazine for May 


LMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE, author 
E of The Darlingtons, has contributed 

a striking short story to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for May, entitled “ The Coming 
of the Piano.” Several other well-known 
novelists have short stories in this same 
number, notably Julian Ralph, Beulah 
Marie Dix, co-author of The Beau’s Com- 
edy, and Cyrus Townsend Brady, Of 
course the principal feature of this issue 
of HArRPER’s is the first instalment of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, which opens with brilliance and 
distinction. The heroine, Julie Le Breton, 
is said to be a character who will live in 
fiction with Becky Sharp and Beatrix Es- 
mond. Mile. Julie is the “ companion ” 
of an elderly English lady of title, who 
alone knows the secret of her birth. The 
story bids fair to exceed Eleanor in pop- 
ularity. 
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Soil Sterilization 


itlk market gardeners and green- 
house florists have adopted — soil 


sterilization now as a sure method 
to prevent the destruction of crops by in- 
sects and parasitic diseases and fungi. 
The extent to which this method of pro- 
tecting greenhouse plants and garden 
crops from the ravages of these enemies is 
employed is not generally understood, but 
the opportunities for extending the prac- 
tice are such that it is believed that with- 


in a few years a good part of the val- 
uable market - garden lands near large 
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9 ease having definite 
The dis- . 
ease yields easily to the 


Tobacco treatment as admin- 


istered at the follow- 


5 ing Keeley Institutes: 






P. D. Armour 


Head of the great Armour Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (in a personal letter to 
Dr. Keeley), said: 


I have sent about two hundred 
of my employees, from butch- 
ers to foremen, and all have 
been permanently cured. I do 
not think there is any one thing, 
or any one man, who ever did 
the good to humanity that you 
are doing with your cure. 
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1170 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


West Haven, Conn. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 
NEAREST 
White Plains, N.Y. 


ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE 
Portland, Me., 

151 Congress St. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo., 

716 West 10th St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
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1628-38 Felicity St. North Conway, N. H. 
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420 Williams Ave. 


4246 Fifth Ave. 
306 Washington St. 


Belleview Place. “—_ pie 
« Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”’ by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application, LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D, 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


“has vecome the largest and most elegantly appointed private 

institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as 

oO 


Upon receipt of a description of any 


our guests. 
f Cancer or Tumor 
MOST VALUA- 
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BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
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S FOOT-EASE 


Shake into your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen’: Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores,25c. Do notaccept animi- 
tation. Sent by mail for25c.in stamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
Py MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
Oh,What Rest POWDERS, the best medicine for 
‘ ‘everish. Sickly ildren. 
andComfort!” feverish. Sickly Child 
Druggists everywhere. Trial P»ckage 
ress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy 






































Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. > 
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IN HISTORY 


the basis for an unique 


little story in The Four- 


rack News for May. It 
entitled ‘‘ THE PROPHET’s 
HAMBER,” is appropriately 


illustrated, and contains in- 
formation that every farm- 
er’s wife in New York and 


ew England should have. 


The Four-Track News will be mailed 
free to subscribers in the United States 
for 50 cents a yeur. 
Daniels, Publisher, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 


Address Geo. H. 





GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 





Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg and the Na- 
tional Capital in all the glory of its Spring 
freshness are attractions so alluring that few 
would feel like refusing to visit them. It is 
to place these two attractions within easy reach 
of every one that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company announces a tour over the interesting 
battlefield, through the picturesque valleys of 
Maryland, and an entertaining stay at Wash- 
ington, 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 A.M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Saturday, May 17, 
in charge of one of the Company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of six days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo, 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open to 
your inspection — 58,971 visitors last year. 











cities will be treated entirely by. this 
method. The question of cost is the one 


that deters many from sterilizing the soil 
before planting each crop, but this is be- 
ing steadily reduced each year by experi- 
mental work. 


The genuine parasites which attack 
healthy plants in greenhouses are so 


numerous that winter crops of lettuce, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, muskmelons, and 
nearly all varieties of flowers are often 
ruined within a few weeks. The disas- 
trous losses in this way have frequently 
made a whole winter’s work without avail. 
In the past chemicals have been applied 
to the soils to destroy the parasites, but 
these either proved of little value or they 
weakened the delicate plants so that their 
use was considered questionable. 

Sterilization of the soil accomplishes 
the results without in any way injuring 
the plants, and it proves the most ef- 
fective of any known remedy. Besides 
killing all the parasites, the hot water or 
steam destroys weed seeds, the red spider, 
and the aphis, pests which always infest 
greenhouses. The sterilization of the soil 
is performed just previous to putting the 
plants in the soil ground. Steam or hot 
water is used for this purpose, and it is 
applied at such a temperature that all 
life is destroyed to a depth of six inches 
to a foot below the surface. All fungous 
growth, insects and larve of insects, and 
parasitic germs are killed by the applica- 
tion of the steam or hot water, and the 
soil is thus rendered as pure and free from 
all disease germs or bacteria as newly 
sterilized milk. When the soil cools off 
sufficiently it is ready for immediate 
planting with the seeds or plants that 
have been prepared beforehand. 

The cost of sterilizing greenhouses de- 
pends chiefly on the equipments of the 
plant. If the house is provided with a 
small steam or hot-water apparatus for 
this purpose, the cost is very small, but 
ordinarily it is estimated that the cost 
should not be higher than $15 or $20 per 
thousand square feet of soil. This makes 
it reasonable enough for any one who has 
valuable crops to plant to undertake it. 
An ordinary greenhouse with four thou- 


sand dozen plants carries stock worth 
from one to two thousand dollars. It 


is quite common for the parasitic diseases, 
or the aphis and red spider to make such 
destruction to the plants that fully half 
their value is lost in a few weeks. Ster- 
ilization would prevent any such loss, and 
absolutely insure the owner against in- 


| jury by either insects or parasites. 


But the most interesting feature of this 
soil sterilization will be in its applica- 
tion to market crops out-doors. It is 
well known now that the eggs, larve, 
and germs of many insects, bugs, and 
worms, as well as the spores and germs 
of fungous diseases, spend their winter 
in the soil, and when spring opens and 
the crops begin to grow. they develop and 
live upon the plants. Millions of eggs 
are laid in the fall of the year, and they 
pass the winter comfortably. 

There is another good result obtained 
from soil sterilization. It tends to kill 
and check weed seeds which are found in 
the soil or fertilizers. When subjected 
to the heat of steam or water, the seeds 
of the weeds are destroyed, and crops 
planted immediately afterward come up 
singularly free from all weeds and foreign 
plants. In this respect alone it is esti- 
mated that soil sterilization will prove 
profitable. It will exterminate weeds 
quicker than anything else. There are 
some weed seeds which are quite hardy, 
and to destroy them the sterilization must 
be carried to a point where it is impossi- 
ble of failure. 

More recently efforts have been made 
to test the power of electricity for accom- 
plishing the same purpose. Wires have 
been laid under the surface soil, and 
heavy charges of electricity given to de- 
stroy all insect life. This was found im- 
practicable, both on account of the cost 
and the heavy voltage of electricity re- 
quired to destroy insect and seed life. It 
is not likely that this will prove of much 
use in treating the soil where practical 
sterilization can be done at much lower 
rates. 





An Author’s Early Hour 


NE of the most interesting person- 
O alities amongst modern popular 

novelists is that of S. R. Crockett, 
whose Dark o’ the Moon has just been 
published by the Harpers. Mr. Crockett 
is above average height and is finely “ set 
up,” with a complexion of extreme fresh- 
ness. Like Anthony Trollope, Mr. Crock- 
ett starts work at early hours. When a 
boy on a Galloway farm he was trained 
to rise at four in the morning, and ever 


since then has continued the unusual 
habit. As a consequence, his literary 


labor is all done by the time other men 
are going to work, and he therefore has 
plenty of leisure for out-of-door life. Some 
one has said of him that “in a suit of 
homespun he would be an ideal picture of 
the prosperous Scots farmer,” reminding 
one of “anything but a writer of books. 
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iz isn’ tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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The 
Kodak 
Y, Girl, 


‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocKet 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
or by wal Rochester, N. Y. 








$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures, 











The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 
The acme of luxury, con- 


venience aid refinement. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct, 
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The Birth of Spring 


LL without form and void again to-day, 


Enwrapped in mists, chaotic, hangs the earth, 


Inert and joyless—helpless in the dearth 


Of sun or shadow; while within the gray 


And silent fastness of the forest sway 


The ancient unseen Powers who, at the birth 


Of the first spring-time, wove the first green girth 


Of vernal velvet, decked with blossoms gay. 


A bird-note falls anon, the dark fog lifts, 


Then come the tender South Wind and the Sun, 


And soon the gentle Rain—three wise men they, 


And in their arms they carry precious gifts 


Of gold and frankincense, which, one by one, 


At the young season’s feet they softly lay. 





























Justice Woodward 


NE of the youngest justices to sit 

in the Appellate Division of the 

Supreme Court of the State of 
New York is Hon. John Woodward, a 
New-Yorker born and bred, who recently 
made a remarkable speech on the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary at the annual 
dinner of the Brooklyn Bar Association. 
Justice Woodward comes from Chautau- 
qua County, where he was born in 1859, 
and was educated at the Fredonia State 
Normal School and in the University of 
the City of New York. A _ student of 
poetry and biography, for recreation, he 
is eminently a devotee of the law and to 
the laborious and clearly defined duties 
of the Appellate Division, in which he 
has sat with much satisfaction to litigants 
and to his brethren of the bench. The 
independence of the judiciary is a theme 
which the Bar Association of the sister 
cities holds peculiarly dear, and which is 
frequently made a target for partisan 
denunciation. Justice Woodward referred 
happily to the fact that the Declaration 
of Independence was largely inspired by 
continuous effort on the part of George 
III. to subvert the independence of Amer- 
ican judges, and traced the progress of 
this independence which the judges of the 
colony of New York, inheriting a judicial 
system from England, asserted from the 
earliest times. He declared that there is 
no place to-day, and never has been, on 
the bench for any man who, vested with 
the judicial powers of the State, would 
prostitute them to his own personal or 
partisan ends. For the purpose of stimu- 
lating this spirit of independence, the 
State of New York has gone farther than 
any of its sister States in increasing the 
length of judicial terms and the compensa- 
tion of judges, and in making constitu- 
tional provisions to prevent legislative in- 
terference with them. 
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Concerning Ping-Pong 


F it were a plague, ping-pong could 
I not be sweeping more widely over the 
face of the earth. In Mexico, in 
India, in Japan—everywhere—the ping- 
pong of the little xylonite ball is heard 
throughout the land, and it is only re- 
markable that with so many simultaneous 





concussions a noise loud enough to be 
heard above all other sounds is not no- 
ticeable. 

Unlike most other games, ping-pong has 
not much of a history. Cards were in- 
vented to amuse an insane monarch; golf 
originated, they say, among the shep- 
herds, who at first threw stones as far 
as they could, then made holes to see 
if they could drive the stones into them; 
and tennis, some aver, arose from the de- 
sire of the sexes for some sort of game 
which they could play together, but with 
the discretion of a net between them. 

Ping-pong had none of these romantic 
origins. It was invented by an enter- 
prising toy-dealer, who thought to provide 
in-door tennis for those who were fond 
of the game and who could not indulge 
in it out of season. There were parlor 
croquet, drawing-room golf, pool, billiards, 
and tenpins. What more natural than 
to put table tennis upon the market? It 
made its appearance fully ten years ago, 
but its name then was “gossima.” It 
was very little thought of, and was con- 
sidered but a poor substitute for tennis. 
It was played with a rubber ball, and 
therein lay the secret of its unsuccess. 
Let any one who is an adept at ping- 
pong try it with a rubber ball, and see 
what an insipid affair it becomes. 

It was not until 1900 when the present 
airy little hollow celluloid ball was in- 
vented that people found there was real 
art in the game. There was a certain fas- 
cination in the evolutions of this egg- 
shell-like creation, and the ping-pong of 
it, which some declare gives the game its 
name, only added to the fascination. It 
could hardly be called a rhythm, but it 
was a pleasant continuous sound when the 
ball was kept in motion; hence the desire 
to keep it in motion as long as_ possible 
arose. And it was suddenly discovered 
that with skill it could be kept in play 
a surprising number of times. 

It is probable, however, that it would 
have had no vogue at all were it not 
that some eighteen months ago the fash- 
ionable set in London, weary of bridge, 
took up ping-pong, and made it at once 
the rage, as would be the case were they 
to take up jackstraws, blind - man’s - buff, 
or any other pastime. 

Ping - pong literature is starting up. 
Punch has printed the conjugation of the 
new verb “to ping.” Pretty soon we 
shall have ping-pong love- stories, and 
then, of course, some one will dramatize 
a thrilling ping-pong novel. The well- 
meaning, but not so well-informed, pro- 
prietor of the summer hotel, who a few 
years back advertised “ golf-links in ev- 
ery room,” will have to add, “ superior 
cuisine—ping-pong served at every table,” 
in his circulars this summer. 

Smart establishments, in addition to 
automobile stables and squash-courts, will 


have to include the ping-pong outfit. , 


Already the daily papers teem with ping- 
pong jokes, and the humorist finds it al- 


most as fruitful a field as the well-work- | 


ed mother-in-law and summer-girl vein. 
“Cook feels very poorly, ma’am,” comes 
from a London weekly. “Good gracious, 
Jane, what’s the matter?” “Well, you 
know, ma’am, you told her to do them 
bantam’s eggs for master’s tea, and she’s 
trying to boil the ping-pong balls.” From 
one of our own: “ Why do .you suppose 
she has P. P. C. on her cards?” “ Why, 


Ping - Pong Champion, of course!” The | 


usual question is being put, “Is it only 
a fad or will it last?” The usual answer 
may be returned. 
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Well-Dressed Men 
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: ALWAYS INSIST UPON 
HAVING THEIR SHIRTS 
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MUSLIN 


For sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers and Men's 
Furnishers. Samples of this 
muslin mailed free on appli 
cation. 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
Mfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 

79 & 81 Worth St., N. Y. 
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Bdway & 33 St, 
‘Manhattan Theatre wry 
| Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 
MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 
KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 
*,* Beginning Tuesday, May 6, a Limited Engagement 


of MRS. FISKE 





THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
A-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


for MAY 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
BECINS 


Mtastrated in Colors and Black and White by H. C. Christy 


Short 2 8 Separate 
Stories Contributions 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY ABOUT HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Ghe Boston Transcript: 

** Harper’s Magazine for April is another triumphant number, one in which 
Americ an authors and American readers shouid find much pride and satis- 
faction.’ 


Ghe Toledo Blade: 
** The current number of Harper’s is a book in size and offers an exception- 
ally fine list of attractions.” 

Ghe Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“* Harper’s Magazine was never so attractive and generally excellent as now.” 














































HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Harper €3 Brothers’ 


PUBLICATIONS DURING THE MONTH 
OF APRIL INCLUDE THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT won OF RECENT LITERATURE 


MARK TWAIN 


A new novel, just written, called “A Double-barrelled 
Detective Story” Mustrated. $1.50 
“We rina neber to do wrong When people are looking ’” 






















W. D. HOWELLS 


A new novel, “The Kentons,” a most delightful story 
of “very natural and very human people” $1.50 















ALFRED AUSTIN 


POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND 
A new volume of poems, “A Tale of True Love, and 
Other Poems ”—by far the most notable contribution to 
recent antiel literature $1.20 net (postage —_  % 






WILLIAM BLACK 


The final and authoritative biography of the great 
novelist by Sir Wemyss Reid, for many years the per- 
sonal friend of William Black $2.25 net aihindt extra) 










HARPER & - BROTHERS, ‘PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Dr. John Endicott Gardner 


A Teacher of Chinese 


HE pupils in Philadelphia, New York, 

} and other Eastern cities who have 
been listening—through phonographs 

—to Dr. John Endicott Gardner’s lectures 
in San Francisco on the Chinese language 
and literature, may enjoy the opportunity 
of seeing what this interesting Pacific 
coast scholar really looks like. Dr. Gard- 
ner is the government’s official expert in 
Chinese, and holds the chair of Chinese in 
the University of the Pacific. The Chi- 
nese foundations at Columbia and at Cam- 
bridge, and the renewed attention pub- 
lishers are paying to Oriental letters, show 
a tendency on the Atlantic coast which 
Dr. Gardner anticipated on the Pacific 
by many years. His New England stock 
explains much of the energy of his career. 
His birth, in 1863, in China, where his 
father had entered the customs service, 
gave him from his earliest years oppor- 
tunities of overcoming the difficulties most 
Western students used to find in the lan- 
guage of the Flowery Kingdom. When 
he was only twelve, young Gardner was 
teaching English to the sons of wealthy 
Chinese merchants in Canton and Hong- 


kong. He went to Australia, and kept on 
studying Chinese. In 1882 he came to San 


Francisco, and became interpreter and 
translator to the government. The 400,- 
000,000 people of China have their eyes 
slanted towards the United States, and 
this country cannot have too many Gard- 
ners to help our entrée into the Open 
Door. Combining the executive ability 
of a man of affairs, the zeal of a mission- 
ary, and the learning of a pundit, Dr. 
Gardner is bound to be a more and more 
important figure in Chino-American mat- 
ters. 
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Our Winter Fruits 
T= midwinter markets are to-day 


supplied with almost as great a va- 

riety of fruits as the summer 
months, and each year dealers endeavor to 
find and introduce some new kinds to 
their customers. By means of improved 
cold-storage methods we are able to-day 
to place on our table grapes, pears, and 
even plums, and horticulturists are striv- 
ing to produce varieties of trees which 
will yield their fruits so late in the fall 
that less difficulty will be experienced in 
carrying them through the cold winter 
season. They have succeeded in giving us 
such a wide variety of apples that we have 
a long list of green and red ones to se- 
lect from in winter. 

But the improvement in our winter 
supply of fruits must come chiefly from 
the tropical countries, Florida, and Cali- 
fornia. Fruits that were formerly consid- 
ered of little value in those warm sections 
have in recent years obtained great popu- 
larity in our cold Northern cities. Grape- 
fruits that a dozen years ago were almost 
neglected in Florida command much high- 
er prices than oranges, and the supply 
hardly ever equals the demand. Now the 
small kumquats, which some call Chinese 
oranges, are in a fair way to be appre- 
ciated and gain unlimited popularity. 

The introduction of new fruits, however, 
is more or less of a speculation, and the 
market-men can never tell what the pub- 
lic may take a fancy to next. Efforts 
were made a few years ago to popularize 
fresh guavas from Florida, but they did 
not sell here except in the form of guava 
jelly. Alligator pears were also exhibited 
for sale, and their virtues exploited thor- 
oughly, but for some reason they did not 
suit the palate of New-Yorkers. Per- 
simmons from the South also had a rather 
limited demand, but they are not very 
popular to-day. Porto Rico and Cuba 
produce some odd fruits which are placed 
on sale in the markets to-day, but it is a 
question whether many of these will meet 
with success. People often have to go to 
the tropics and acquire a taste for cer- 
tain fruits, and then they popularize 








them by telling others of their virtues. 


iDR.STEGERTS 


“° ANGOSTURA 
¢ BITTERS 


% The World, Bert Tonic 
4 apes from Trinidad BWI. 


22 GoLD MEDALS » 
LONDON 1862 , LONDON 1886 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | BUFFALO 1901 


Nila, 126) 
se at 
The ee Genuine 


A unique and limited competi- 
tion for a prize of $100.00 will 
presently be open to persons who 
can testify that they used Angos- 
tura Bitters before the year 1870. 

Address 


J. W. WUPPERMANN 
New York, N. Y. 
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Vertical SII No. 556 is 
admirably adapted for 
Vertical s[Writing. | 
Over 150 varieties of 
other stylesf//) Ito suit 
every pur\V/pose. All 
stationers\|/have them 
Accept no substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
— Works. Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
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These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


Double 
Daily 


Service 


Newline via Rock- 
ford, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Fort 














Dodge and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Buffet- 
library-smoking- 
cars, Goering ours, % free reclining chair cars, 
dining cars. he undersigned for a free 
copy of Pictures dy Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen ie the car window. 
—” of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines, nm, idumneiaiaie G. P. A., Chicago. 





cHEW Beeman’s 
The 
Original 
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PEPSIN’ 





GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 


ness, All Others Are Imitations 
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WANTED LOCAL MANAGERS £2?"35 S00'"to 


$5,000 per year, to represent dividend-paying Oil Com- 
pany. Liberal compensation and high pg poy in 
— community. Granite Investment & Loan Co., 


uite H. + We » Granite Block, St. Louis, Mo, 








a BEDE 'S CURE FOR 


a Best io 4 Tastes Good. Use 
re) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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The World of Finance 


HE course of the securities markets 
tL during the ten days that followed 
the culmination of the Louisville 
and Nashville coup has afforded much 
that is of interest to both the active 
speculator in stocks and the passive ob- 
server of financial affairs. We have seen 
many of the phenomena that accompany 
what enthusiastic gamblers call a_ red- 
hot bull market, and also, at the moment 
of writing, certain indications which em- 
phasize the need of discrimination and 
conservatism in making ventures on the 
long side of the account. There are times 
when speculative hysteria seizes the com- 
munity and all caution is thrown to the 
winds. But intemperance in stock-gam- 
bling, like intemperance in anything else, 
carries with it its own punishment. To 
avoid excesses is to be wise. But since 
mankind has never suffered from con- 
sistent wisdom, all moralizing on the evils 
of over-indulgence is a waste of time. 
After turning a deaf ear to all invita- 
tions to “trade” since the memorable 
panic of last May, the public have again 
begun to nibble. For this reason the 
calm and impartial study of the various 
factors bearing on the financial are of 
more than usual interest at the moment. 
It cannot be said by the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of the coterie of Western 
speculators who acquired the control of 
the Louisville and Nashville in the open 
stock-market the other day, that the in- 
cident, per se, revived the speculative de- 
sires of the public from their long slum- 
ber. But it started the current of spec- 
ulation in the direction of higher prices, 
because it drew the attention of the en- 
tire country to the stock-market in a 
forcible and, above all, in a picturesque, 
way. The Chicago men, experienced and 
successful operators in stocks and grain, 
realized, weeks ago, that stock prices 
could not long remain stationary. This 
is an elemental law. Now they saw no 
possibilities on the bear side. They there- 
fore took their position on the bull line. 
The strongest interests of the Street, who 
are strong not only because they have 
vast resources, but because they also have 
an abundance of patience, were content 
to bide their time before entering upon 
an aggressive campaign to establish high- 
er prices. The Westerners, however, had 
great wealth, even if they lacked great 
patience. They took up one or another 
stock, plunged daringly, manipulated 
prices; but all to little avail. The pub- 
lie did not respond. In point of fact, 
the public had little confidence in the 
ability of the so-called Chicago clique 
to carry out their speculative plans. 
Briefly, they had no other following than 
the professional traders, men who will 
buy any stock that is made active for 
them, “playing” for quick “turns.” 
When it became known that the Chi- 
cagoans had virtually cornered Louis- 
ville and Nashville stock, the Street be- 
came apprehensive. But on the an- 
nouncement that the entire matter had 
been turned over for settlement to the 
leading banking firm of this country, and 
that the Louisville and Nashville’ was 
controlled absolutely by Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan, there was no longer any occasion 
for the natural fears of the speculative 
community. The country at large there- 
after paid close attention to the actions 
of the victorious Westerners. People 
throughout the United States read at 
great length how Mr. Gates and _ his 
friends had won success. It was piec- 
turesque. It was daring and adroit. It 
tickled the speculative gallery. When 
the same clique that a week previous had 
no outside adherents, followed their 
Louisville and Nashville deal by enor- 
mous purchases of other stocks, and loud- 
ly proclaimed bull views on the general 
market, the entire country read the finan- 
cial reports more interestedly than at any 
time since the culmination of the great 
boom of last spring. The psychology of 
stock-gamblers is interesting, but by no 
means complex. Values remained the 
same as before. Bull manipulation had 
evoked no response from the speculative 
community at large. Effort after effort 
had been made to revive the publie buy- 
ing of stocks, but to no avail. But the 
manipulation, though the same, was dif- 
ferent in that people had been literally 
shaken into a more attentive frame of 
mind. Speculators everywhere envied 
the success of the new market lead- 
ers. From that attitude to actual buying 
was but a short step. It has been repeat- 
edly asserted in this column for several 
months that for a successful bull campaign 
to start there was needed a picturesque 
episode, one that possessed that curious 
glamour which appeals to all stock-gam- 
ers, actual and potential. It was forth- 
coming, and the result was inevitable. 
Beginning with the day the official 
announcement of the lodging of the con- 
trol of the Louisville and Nashville with 
our most prominent banker, transactions 
on the Stock Exchange steadily in- 
a until, on the following Monday, 
. ey Were on a scale comparable with the 
usiness done during the boom days of 
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Official Legal WMotices 











financial 
Bills of Exct bought 
Lette rs ond oid. Cable Transters 
to Europe and South Africa, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
. —- - — be aol 
ions made. Internationa 
Credit. Cheaues. Certificates of 
Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
BANKERS 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorRK 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 

ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 
HASKINS & SELLS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


204 DEARBORN ST. LINCOLN ee BLDG. ah perio ST. 
CHICAGO ST. 
CABLE wine 7 aneinaae - 


Our Book, 
“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subfect. 


JACOB BERRY &CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York somes, exchanges, 
14-46 Broad Tea’ % York. 
Established 186 


Cnc De, 


Children’s Wear. 


Children’s 
Wash Dresses. 


Linen, Pique, Canvas and Mercerized 
Materials, 


Russian and Sailor effects, 


$2.50 ad $3.75 


4 to 14 years, 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
5 to 18, 1902, of the ination by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF ge rt ee 

12TH RD, SECTION 6. 140TH STREET 
ro ING. from 5th an enue to | ae Avenue, 

WARD, SECTION 7. 129TH STREET 

PAV VING, Fatnanttg er Av enue and the tracks of the 
shel York Central & Hudson River Railroad 


Cor 

12TH "WARD, SECTION 8. 155TH STREET 
BASIN, at the ‘northwest corner of 8th Avenue. 
159TH STREET SEWER, between Edgecombe 
Road and Avenue St. Nicholas. 

19TH WARD, SECTION 5. 68TH STREET 
BASINS, at the northeast and northwest corners of 


Avenue A. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 5 
to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
= BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. BENSONIA CEME- 

TERY FENCING, * block bounded by Rae Street, 
German Place, Carr Street, and St. Ann’s Avenue. 
EAST 163D STREET P A'VING, from the west side 
of Courtlandt Avenue to Brook Avenue. TIFFANY 

STREET SEWER, from Longwood Avenue to § vi, 
fordAvenue; also, SPOF FORD AVENUESEW 
fom Tiffany Street to Manida Street; also, MANID. 

STREET SEWER, from Spofford Avenue to the 
street summit situated about a distance of 442 feet 
northerly from Spofford Avenue, 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 175TH 
STREET SEWER, between Prospect Avenue and 
Crotona Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 4 
to 17, 1992, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the pe eae in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessments for OPE} 
ING AND "ACQUIRING TITL 3 to the lowing 
named avenue in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. MOHAN Wwe AVE 
NUE OPENING, from Hunt’s Point Road to the 
Bronx River. Confirmed March 21, 1902; entered 


April 3, a 
DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of we... York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
11 to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of onecnesante and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing-named avers, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 
10 AND 11. FULTON AVENUE OPENING, 
from the 23d and 24th Ward line to East 175th Street. 
Confirmed March 11, 1901; a April 10, 1902. 
ED WARD M. OUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April o Re. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 19 
to May 2, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments 
for LOCAL IM _ enema TS in the BOROUGH 


OF THE 
COLLEGE AVE- 
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23D WARD, SECTION 9. 
NUE REGULATING AND ‘PAVING, from 146th 
Street to 148th Street. COLLEGE AVENUE 
Be soe, GRADING, CURBING, ror 
og LAYING CROSS WALKS, AND | P tae 
ING, from ya Street to 164th Street. VG 32D 
STREET REGULATING, PAVING, A ND. vay. 
ING CROSSWALKS, from Brook Avenue to St. 
Ann’s Avenue. EAS 3 158TH STREET REGU- 
LATING, GRADING, oo NG, AND FLAG- 
GING, from Sheridan Avenue to Mott Avenue. 


ING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, from Bosco- 
bel Avenue to Archer A venue 

3 WARD, SECTION 10. CAULDWELL 
AVENUE PAVING, from 161st Street to Boston 


oad. 

23D WARD, SECTION 11. RITTER LACE 
REGULATING, GRAD CURBING, FLAG- 
GING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, PA VING, 
AND PL ny thhoaeg TREES. from Union Avenue 
to Ds ge? Av 
WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 177TH 

STREET SEWER, from Boston d to Bronx 


ING, CURBING, FLAG G, AND LAYING 
CROSSW ALKS, from Boscobel Avenue to Marcher 
Avenue. PROSPECT AVENUE SEWER, from 
East 177th Street to East 175th Street; also BRANCH 
SEWER IN EAST 175TH STREET, from Pros- 
pect Avenue to the street summit situated easterly 
therefrom 

24TH WARD, gee BEL 11 AND 12, PEL- 
HAM AVENUE \ Lg between Southern 
Boulevard and Vorilard. Plac 

VARD M. ‘GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New Y ork, April 18, 1902. 





Cardigan 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ The Conspirators” 
Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
24 to May 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of ae Se and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
iors named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 


RONX 
Bae TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 175TH 
STREET OPENIN G, from Third Avenue to Boston 
Rose. Confirmed April 16, 1902; entered April 23, 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 23, 1902. 





TO INVESTORS. 


Proposals for $4,993,000 of 
3/2% CORPORATE STOCK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Principal and Interest Payable in Cold. 


EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION, Bs M IHE Stare OF NEW YORK, EXCEPT TAXATION 
Executors, Administrators, ounuens and others ~~ Trust Funds are authorized 
b Aiaign 8 of of Article I. of Chapter 417, Laws of 1897, to  anweat 2, this 


“ae POSALS WILL BE RECRIVED BY THE 


stock. 
OMPTROLLER OF THE CITY 


YORK, at his office, No. 280 Broadway,  B.. of yo until 


TUESDAY, THE 6TH DAY OF MAY, 1902, 
at 2 o’clock P, M., for the whole or part of the following-described Registered Stock of the City of New 
York, bearing interest at the rate of Three and One- not Per Cent. per annum—to w 
00 OR Ta S K O HE Ty 


$3,000,0 
RA RO 
1,800, eed CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 


iS) 
ro) 
9 
aS 
Z 
yt 
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r 
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Se 


150008 CORPORATE E STOCK 





November 1 st, 1 
43,000 ‘COR Pp 


it: 
OF NEW_ YORK, res CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK, FOR SCHOOL - HOUSES 


Principsl veyehte November 1 
CITY OF 
SITES TERRE POR. Principal parable November 1st, 1943; 
EK CITY OF NEW _Y 


ORK, FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 


ag >t Sa AND DRIVES IN CITY OF NEW YORK. Principal payable 
STOCK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE ERECTION OF 


OWA TE | 
A SOLDIERS’ AN in —_—e ARCH in the City of New York. Principal 


payable Novem 


Under the Charter of the Cit ty acy All or None” bids cannot be received, and preference must, as far as prac- 


ticable and without niary 


isadvantage to the city, be 
to these provisions, the said stock will be awarded to the hi 


gi ven to bidders for the smallest amounts. Subject 
ghest bidders 


In accordance with the uniform custom of the City in the past, the “stock will be issued in such legally au- 


thorized 7 cenomsinaticgs as one buyers Be wish, 
A Deposit of 1 WO ER - of the | 
fied chee ona National or State 


ar value of stock bid for (in money or certi- 
e City of New York) is 


te Ban ui . 
For fuller information see “THE CITY RECORD” (copies to be procured at No. 2 City Hall), or apply 


to the Comptroller for a printed circular, 


EDWARD M, GROUT, Comptroller. 
The City of New York, Department of Finance, Comptroller’s Office, April 22d, 1902, 
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1901. The market syndicates and pools 
worked actively in their = specialties. 
‘Tips’ were freely given, and, what is 
more, they came true. Therefore they 
were heeded. The public, after an ab- 
sence from the stock- market of many 
months, returned in numbers. They did 
not, to be sure, equal the swarms that 
were seen a year ago. The newspapers 
did not print so many stories of the 
lucky barber who, while shaving a cus- 
tomer, received stock-market advice that 
made him a rich man, nor of the hotel 
waiter who overheard a conversation of 
well-known Wall Street men whom he 
Was serving at a fashionable hotel, and 
made a great turn. But enough outsiders 
bought stocks materially to lighten the 
loads of the pools and syndicates, for the 
managers of the pools lost no time in se- 
curing their speculative profits. This, 
coming after violent advances, naturally 
tended to check the upward tendency. 

There was, however, more than realiz- 
ing sales. On Monday, the busiest and 
most characteristic bull-market day, came 
the announcement that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had granted leave 
to the State of Washington to file an 
original bill for an injunction against the 
so-called Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
merger. This decision had not been look- 
ed for by Wall Street, which, unreason- 
ably or not, had expected that the court 
would dismiss Washington’s application 
just as it had done Minnesota’s. The mat- 
ter, however, really possessed more inter- 
est for lawyers than for the Street, for 
as it regards the financial situation all 
that the decision means is that the North- 
ern Securities Company is confronted by 
one more suit, and one, too, which will be 
decided by our highest tribunal many 
months before final adjudication could be 
obtained on the suit brought by the Fed- 
cral government in a lower court. The 
Street realizes that the sooner the uncer- 
tainty is ended, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

The second deterrent to continued 
operations for the rise came in the shape 
of a sharp reminder that meteorological 
conditions are beyond the control of 
stock-market manipulators, however great 
their cash resources and manipulative 
adroitness may be. The drought in the 
winter-wheat belt caused logical uneasi- 
ness, and though some showers fell, there 
is no doubt that considerable harm has 
been done. The damage may yet be re- 
paired in part, but only provided weather 
conditions are henceforth favorable. Of 
course the country can stand some dam- 
age to winter wheat if the spring-wheat 
and corn crops do well, but it is obvious 
that the condition of the crops from now 
on will be the governing factor in stock 
speculation, for the simple reason that 
crops mean earnings, and earnings estab- 
lish values, and values govern prices. 

While the syndicates have succeeded in 
marketing considerable blocks of stocks, 
there has been no such wholesale distribu- 
tion of securities as to put the market 
in the highly dangerous technical posi- 
tion which it occupied last spring, when 
hundreds of thousands of shares were 
held on margin by people of small re- 
sources. For that reason, it is not illogi- 
cal to expect that the bull movement will 
run somewhat further, always provided, 
of course, that unfavorable conditions, 
against which the strongest syndicates 
are powerless to guard, do not develop. 
The public have grown habituated to the 
prevailing level of. prices, the highest in our 
history, and seem to have forgotten their 
experience of last May. They “have begun 
to buy, at high figures, the same stocks 
that a month or two ago they deemed too 
high, though they were then lower. The 
desire to speculate has seized hold of hun- 
dreds, and so powerful is the contagion 
of example, these hundreds will probably 
become thousands if the bull campaign is 
carried on by the market leaders, always 
with the proviso against untoward devel- 
opments aforementioned. It is, however, 
well to consider various matters bearing 
on the general situation. 

In the first place, good crops are in- 
dispensable to the continuation of even 
the prevailing level of prices. If the 
present earnings of the railroads could 
be assured, prices would not be too high, 
as they are. At the moment, the crop out- 
look is not promising, but it can easily 
improve very decidedly before the really 
critical time comes. ‘Then there is the 
uncertainty created by the Northern Se- 
curities case, which must continue for 
several months. The last, and not the 
least, important point to bear in mind is 
the enormous extension of bank credits 
to syndicates whose operations have ne- 
cessitated, moreover, the heavy borrow- 
ings by means of sterling loans. We are 
increasing our indebtedness to Europe, 
and since additional syndicate operations 
are about to be undertaken, it would seem 
as though the money-market will not for 
some time be of a character to encourage 
continued heavy speculation in stocks. 
Still, it is conceivable that the average of 
prices may rise still further, though it 
already exceeds that of last spring, when 
the entire country went mad over stock- 
gambling. 
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